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Surely the Road 
Opens Ahead 


EFORE the electric railway industry 

there is gradually opening a broad- 
ened vista. Bends and crooks in the road are 
less tortuous and confusing. There appear 
patches of light ahead, penetrating- sharply 
through the former enshadowing gloom. 
There are visible glimpses of a smoother and 
straighter road, leading constantly toward 
accomplishment, service and success. 


OST of the industry has stopped 

looking for sympathy. It is too 
busy struggling ahead toward substantial suc- 
cess. It has become aware of the obvious 
fact that an individual or an industry which 
falls victim to self-pity and is content to ask 
for charity, may expect to live in the poor- 
house. This is an age of keen competition. 
An industry no more than an individual can 
afford to pause long by the wayside con- 
templating the route behind—rough though 
it may have been. Progress presses on and he 
who hesitates is soon counted out in the im- 
patient rush toward greater convenience, 
increased comfort and luxury—better living 
-conditions. 


RANSPORTATION is an essential 

part of modern everyday life. And 
the electric railway industry is beginning to 
realize the full significance of modern com- 
petitive conditions. Although still theoreti- 
cally a monopoly, common carriers are in 
actual competition with individually owned 


vehicles. ‘They are beginning to understand 
how to approach the situation. They are be- 
ginning to interpret the full significance of 
the much-talked-of need for transportation 
salesmanship. The start of any intelligent 
selling campaign should be a careful 
analysis of the product itself and its markets. 
Electric railways are becoming better sales 
organizations. 


N THOSE instances where substantial 

progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, there has quickly taken place a replace- 
ment of old and dilapidated equipment with 
the finest which the builders had to offer. 
There has developed a growing demand for 
still further improvement of the vehicle in 
which rides are sold. Such a program of 
rehabilitation and replacement has proved 
profitable on practically every property 
where it has been followed. The first big 
step in making transportation pay has proved 
to be the application of new, improved equip- 
ment and modern methods of operation. The 
experiences of many properties, as outlined 
in this issue, indicate what can be done. 


HE road is becoming smoother. Fear 

and doubt disappear under the stimu- 
lus of accelerated motion. One after an- 
other the record is being written of properties 
which have emerged from stagnation to prog- 
ress. The industry as a whole is getting ready 
to move forward—“full speed ahead”! 
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Eight Cents per Car-Mile May Change 
Red Figures to Black 


EPLACEMENT of old cars by new can reduce 
R operating cost approximately 8 cents per car-mile. 
That, in a nutshell, is the result shown by a 
survey, appearing elsewhere in this issue, covering the 
experience of twenty electric railways which have been 
active in adopting modern equipment. Looking at the 
matter from another angle, the cost on these properties 
is 9 cents per car-mile less than the cost on twenty 
comparable railways which have made but little progress 
in modernization. More convincing evidence of the 
value of new cars would be difficult to find. 

The representative character of the railways embraced 
in the survey makes the comparisons particularly sig- 
nificant. All types of operation are included, city, in- 
terurban and combinations of the two. Service is ren- 
dered in large, small and medium-size communities. 
Under widely differing conditions, these progressive 
railways have all found that it pays well to substitute 
modern, light-weight cars for old, heavy rolling stock. 

Economies were most clearly demonstrated in the 
conducting transportation and power accounts. Main- 
tenance of equipment costs showed a smaller reduction, 
due possibly to an increased allowance for depreciation. 
In the way and structures account, naturally, the eco- 
nomic advantage of new cars was more difficult to find. 
Less significance attaches, perhaps, to the actual figures 
than to the disclosure that every one of these twenty 
railways made substantial savings by modernizing its 
equipment. It would be going too far to assume that 
replacement of old cars by new ones will always reduce 
operating expenses 8 or 9 cents per car-mile. In cer- 
tain cases the resulting economies would probably be 
somewhat less than that, while in other cases they might 
easily be a good deal larger. The best indication of 
what may be expected, however, is the experience of 
the many railways of varying size and wide geographi- 
eal distribution which have found modernization of 
equipment highly successful. 


ce 


Lost Revenue Regained by Better Cars 


EVENUE-PRODUCING attributes of new cars 
R frequently are lost to sight because of the spec- 
tacular character of the savings in operating ex- 
penses. It is easier to trace cause and effect in costs 
than in revenue, and the advantages of equipment mod- 
ernization are more readily discernible. Of equal, or 
even greater, importance, however, is the increased 
traffic that results from the operation of better and 
more attractive cars. 

Notable examples of increased patronage resulting 
from rolling stock improvement are cited in the expe- 
rience stories by prominent railway executives, pub- 
lished in this issue. The Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company, from a low ebb in 1920, first won back its 
traffic from bus competitors by operating de luxe 
coaches. Attention was then turned to applying the 
same ideas to the rail business, and with the advent of 
new cars a substantial increase in riding occurred. On 
the Key System in California revenue on one line in- 
creased approximately $1 per car-hour after the line 
had been fully equipped with modern cars. Revenue 
on the Indiana Harbor division of the Gary Railways 


increased 2 cents per car-mile after modernization of 
equipment. 

With new rolling stock in operation on the Youngs- 
town & Suburban Railway during the first five months 
of the present year the gross passenger revenue was 
about 4 per cent greater than during the corresponding 
period in 1925. Traffic increases as the result of operat- 
ing new cars are reported also by the Interstate Street 
Railway, the Cumberland Traction Company, the Buffalo 
& Erie Railway and the Morris County Traction Com- 
pany. In Grand Rapids, revenue has shown an extremely 
encouraging growth since the new equipment has been 
in service. The gross for each month of this year has 
been larger than that for the corresponding month last 
year. These are but a few among the many railways 


' that have experienced a gain in traffic as the result of 


improvement in equipment. 


—~—>— 


The Bus Is Finding a More Definite Place 


sk meaning of bus service supplemental and 

auxiliary to electric railways is becoming clearer. 

In most states regulation has changed the com- 
petitive situation except with respect to interstate buses. 
It has therefore become possible to study bus operations 
started in an emergency for self-preservation, with a 
view to avoiding the wasteful duplication that resulted. 
This has gradually led toward more fundamental think- 
ing with respect to the bus and enlarged vision of its 
possibilities. Instead of proving to be white elephants 
after the need for protection from competition was 
overcome, buses have proved valuable for opening up 
new avenues of revenue. In some instances this process 
has been held back by fares which, having been estab- 
lished in the competitive period, are too low and are 
now difficult to change. 

Special party, de luxe express and tour services have 
proved to be both popular and profitable. Fare limits 
in such service have been flexible enough to make profit- 
able operation possible. There is little question but 
that large opportunities exist for expansion in this 
direction. There is a rapidly growing number of peo- 
ple who, having tasted the luxury of the private auto- 
mobile, are no longer satisfied with the democratic, 
low-price, common-carrier vehicle. Just as the steam 
roads have found a growing patronage for solid Pullman 
excess fare trains in long hauls, so does a similar de- 
mand seem to exist for something exclusive in short- 
haul travel. It does not seem to be so much the actual 
comfort or luxury that is demanded as the select asso- 
ciation or “exclusiveness” which comes with a preferred 
form of service. A distinctly higher fare than that of 
the basic transportation agency seems to be essential. 

In the case of city properties the past year’s expe- 
riences in Washington and/ Kansas City, where 25-cent 
de luxe express lines have been gradually attracting 
increased riding, show the possibilities of further bus 
expansion in this direction. With the constantly in- 
creasing congestion of city streets, de luxe express 
service at fares of 25 cents, or some variation in the 
form of a taxi-bus making a comparatively high mileage 
charge, would appeal to an increasing number of auto- 
mobile drivers and would make a distinct contribution 
to the relief of traffic congestion. With that in view, 
vehicles for such service should preferably be com- 
paratively small in size and not over three seats wide. 


~methods. 
improvement in maintenance practices. 
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Small capacity would increase the “exclusiveness” of 
the ride and make possible schedule speeds approx- 
imating true express operation. The fare should be 


high enough to compensate for the small carrying ca- 


pacity. 

Much progress has been made in finding the place of 
the bus. That place is a large one in the general 
scheme of transportation, but it becomes more evident 
steadily that it is not found in duplication or replace- 
ment of any large electric railway mileage. Replace- 
ments of rail operations in territory that will not sup- 
port rail service are a minor rather than a major field 
for the bus. 

As experience has grown it has become increasingly 
clear that there is no mysterious “rubber urge’ in 
respect to common-carrier transportation. There is a 
demand for something that approaches the automobile 
in luxury and exclusiveness. Co-ordination is taking on 
a more definite meaning. The bugaboo of the bus as 
a competitor is disappearing. Transportation men are 
realizing that the individually owned vehicle is the real 
competitor and that each form of common carrier has 
a proper place in meeting this competition. 
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Maintenance, Too, Must Meet Today’s 
Popular Demand 


UCCESS in full measure demands a full measure 
S of modernization. Even new cars may fall short 

of attaining the results that should be expected of 
them if they are allowed to run down in conformity 
with the old idea of “adequate” service. 

Adequate maintenance standards today must be meas- 
ured in terms of operating excellence expected by an 
automobile riding public. Modern cars are designed 
with closer fits and smaller clearances—these are among 
the details that make them modern. For continued 
improved performance they must be kept in a condition 
which rises above former standards. In the hands of 
master mechanics, in so far as the management policies 
permit, lies the power to sustain or destroy the relia- 
bility and performance of new equipment. 

Light cars, when well designed, ride easier on rough 
track than the older, heavier units. This makes for 
public satisfaction, but it should not be accepted as an 
excuse for failure to improve the track. 
accepted only as a preliminary to such an improvement. 
Compare this with the highway situation. Only a few 
years ago any kind of a hard road was considered 
entirely satisfactory. But now concrete roads have 
been developed so that the automobile passenger resents 
a surface that is only slightly uneven. So it is with 
track. Here the maintenance of way engineer fits into 
the new car program, but he must have an adequate 
budget and a proper sense of modern demands to win 
public approval of his track. 

To read through the cross-section of recent devel- 
opments contained in this issue shows that much has 
been done in establishing better maintenance practices. 
In Pittsburgh both the way and equipment departments 
have been reorganized, so that a better job is being 
done at lower cost. The Cleveland management for 
years has given special attention to improving main- 
tenance, by the development of improved tools and 
Other properties show similar evidence of 
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Maintenance men might well be in close touch with 
the public relations department. Behind the lines, their 
work largely unseen by the general public, they can do 
a great deal to create or to destroy the good will 
of the public. 


acme 


What New Cars Are Doing for 
Public Relations 


MPLE evidence is available in the columns of this 
A issue to indicate the degree of success which has 
been attained in carrying out a program of 
building good will through installation of improved 
cars. Properties which long since had bidden farewell 
to the last vestige of public concern in the ultimate 
working out of the railway’s destiny have lived to see 
that interest restored and enhanced to a degree uncon- 
ceived even a few years ago. 

Take the street railway in Gary, for example. This 
Indiana industrial town was literally flooded with un- 
restricted jitneys shortly after the war and the railway’s 
earnings began to take a sharp decline under this cut- 
throat competition, which seemed ominous. But im- 
proved light-weight, one-man cars and carefully revised 
headways and schedules won the support of the 
public in favor of the progressive established carrier. 
Six months later an ordinance was passed excluding all 
jitneys from the streets. 

Grand Rapids presents another example. Realizing 
that pride in its railway system is the first step toward 
public friendship, patronage, fair franchise terms and 
adequate rates of fare, the railway has bent every effort 
to improve the physical equipment with which its servy- 
ice is rendered. The recent unsolicited statement by 
Mayor Swarthout that it would be well to subsidize the 
railway if necessary to continue the program of im- 
provement thus auspiciously started is unnecessary of 
comment. Prominent citizens and local organizations 
have been proud to have the new Grand Rapids cars 
named after them. 

No attempt was made in Schenectady to bargain for 
“so much increased good will per new car.” It was felt 
by the local railway officials that once the people were 
convinced of the sincerity of the company’s expressed 
desire to give the best possible service under existing 
conditions, good will, with all of its by-products, would 
follow. A healthy development of employee morale and 
of public co-operation has been manifested since the 
first of the new cars were placed in service on that 
property. The Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
has experienced much the same reaction in its program 
of winning good will through the medium of putting its 
house in order. New cars have proved to be tangible 
evidence of a railway’s desire to meet the public 
half way. 

These are but random examples. Wherever the rail- 
ways have had the courage to throw down the gauntlet 
to their outstanding rival, the private automobile, and 
have taken a few leaves from the latter’s book in the 
matter of improved comfort and appearance results have 
not been slow to manifest themselves in the form of 
public appreciation and patronage. Public relations 
work, after all, seeks only friendship, and nothing stim- 
ulates friendship more than a sincere effort to improve 
the character of equipment and service offered the com- 
munity. 
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By-Products of Modern Cars 


ISCUSSIONS of light-weight cars are prone to 
D dilate on the advantage of light weight per se. 
True, much is gained in cost and in character- 
istics that make the light-weight car a valuable inno- 
vation. Savings in car and track maintenance as well 
as lower energy consumption may spell the difference 
between bankruptcy and profit. Still, these obvious ad- 
vantages do not begin to tell the story of what the 
weight reduction can be made to accomplish on a prop- 
erty where every possibility can be turned to account. 
Take the case of power supply. Many roads operating 
heavy cars have their systems loaded to capacity. Any 
addition to service means a revision of the substations 


and distribution circuits, or, worse still, an increase in. 


generator capacity. Replacement of heavy cars with 
light ones will not only reduce energy consumption but 
will release system capacity. This can be used to give 
an increase in service, or, if this is not needed, the sur- 
plus power can in many instances be sold at a profit. 
In case of purchased power, the maximum demand will 
~be lessened, with resultant lowering of the charge or 
possibility of revision of the contract on advantageous 
terms. Then, too, the voltage drop will be lessened. 
In fact, light-weight cars with relatively small motors 
have often been able to make better schedules than the 
large ones they replaced, due to better regulation. 

Of an entirely different nature is the possible saving 
in shop facilities. Machines of smaller capacity can 
be purchased to care for the light-weight equipment. 
Parts can be handled with greater facility, reducing 
dead time and taking less manual labor. The cost of 
spare parts, usually, is less for the light equipment. 

Possibilities for lighter track construction are dis- 
cussed elsewhere. But there are further savings than 
in use of lighter rail and fewer ties. The handling of 
these materials is easier, an important factor in reduc- 
ing cost. If the street requires opening less often for 
track repairs, delays to the cars and the resulting loss 
of revenue are minimized. A broken-down car on the 
street can be moved more readily and the line restored 
to service sooner than with heavy equipment. 

It does not take a great deal of imagination to 


All ready for the Cleveland convention of the A.E.R.A. 


At the left is the recently completed exhibit building, and at the right the Public Auditorium. Between them are 
the tracks for the display of modern cars and track machinery 


expand such a list of advantages as this. Some of them 
are obtained automatically with the substituticn of light 
cars. Others require planning of the management if 
they are to be secured in full measure. But only when 
careful attention is paid to the matter will the greatest 
advantage of light-weight cars be obtained. 


ee 


Light-Weight Cars Reduce Track Costs 


RACK maintenance and reconstruction are major | 
items of cost in the operation of an electric rail- 
way. But unfortunately it has been very difficult 
to determine definitely the effect of changes in rolling 
stock design upon the life of the track structure. A 
general claim for light cars has been that maintenance i 
costs of existing track are reduced and that material 
savings can be made in the cost of new construction. 
Fortunately, definite figures are now available from — 
the experience of the Kentucky Traction & Terminal _ 
Company, where careful records indicate the effect on 
track cost of a complete change to light equipment | 
made a number of years ago. In an article published 
in this issue F. W. Bacon presents figures showing that 
even with an increase in service aggregating 25 per 
cent as measured in car-miles, the ton-miles decreased © 
44 per cent. Under these conditions experience has 
shown that less general tamping and alignment work { 
is needed on the old track. Wear on curves and ex- . 
pensive special work has been materially reduced. . Tie 
renewals and the size of track maintenance forces have 
been cut down. | 
In the replacement of track it was found practicable © 
to go to lighter construction. Even with tie spacing © 
increased 50 per cent the records show decreased main- 
tenance required. This is attributed to decreased im- 
pacts on the rail ends. 

This is not the only road where such savings have | 
been made possible by lighter equipment. It is, how- | 
ever, one of the few where the complete change to 
light equipment has been made for a long enough period — 
of time to develop definite comparative records. This 
effect on track life is undoubtedly being duplicated || 
wherever light-weight cars are used. 


PERFORMANCE 


is the keynote of Cleveland Railway’s success 


By JOHN J. STANLEY 
President the Cleveland Railway 


JOHN J. STANLEY 


Public confidence has been won 
and patronage has been built up 
by the employment of modern 
equipment and good track, main- 
tained by methods many of which 
have been developed to fit the 
exacting needs of this property— 
Electric surface cars, rapid transit 
trains and motor coaches all con- 
tribute to this great transporta- 
tion system serving a population 
of more than a million people 
—Public co-operation has sup- 
planted demands for public 


ownership 


Swccess has attended the operation of the Cleve- 
land Railway during the past sixteen years under 
the Tayler plan because its watchword has been “per- 
formance.” Besides building up a transportation 
system which we believe to be second to none, 
the winning of public confidence, resulting in the 
acceptance of trans- 
portation as an essen- 
tiality, has been the 
principal achievement 
of this period. Like 


oe 


to the needs of the community. High-grade main- 
tenance of cars and tracks has made this possible. 
The power supply has been completely rebuilt, changing 
from isolated generation to an all-purchase basis. Ma- 
chine methods have been developed for track reconstruc- 
tion that lessen the time during which important thor- 
oughfares are torn up, 
thus decreasing the de- 
lay to vehicles and the 
liability of accidents. 

Aside from physi- 


the rest of the indus- 
try, we have passed 
through times of doubt 
and stress. In every 
instance we have 
emerged successfully 
because of this confi- 
dence on the part of 
the public we serve. 
This performance has 
been accomplished by 
the maintenance of 
fast schedules with 
modern cars adapted 


We welcome you to Cleveland, gratified that you 
have selected this city in which to hold your 45th 
convention. We expect to gain much from your 
visit. We likewise hope that you will be well 
repaid. To those of you who have been in Cleve- 
land before, as well as to those for whom this is 
the first visit, the Cleveland Railway extends a 
welcome and will be delighted to show you any 


part of its workings. —JOHN J. STANLEY 


cal elements, discussed 
at greater length else- 
where, the operation 
of the company under 
the Tayler plan is of 
interest. The start as 
a unified system of 
street railways dates 
back to 1893, when 
four separate compa- 
nies were brought to- 
gether. In 1903 the 
Cleveland CityRailway 
was bought, thus com- 
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pleting the unification of the existing surface lines. However, 
during the first decade of this twentieth century, the era of 
the greatest popularity for most street railways, the reverse 
was true for Cleveland. The agitation for the 3-cent fares, 
beginning in 1899, finally culminated in the operation of 3-cent 
lines in 1906 by Tom Johnson. From that time until 1909 
three years of turmoil and grief were experienced, but in 
December of 1909 the City Council ratified the ordinance 
embodying the Tayler plan as outlined by its author, the late 
Judge Robert W. Tayler. 

For sixteen years since March 1, 1910, when the “service-at- 
cost” operation under the Tayler plan first became effective, 
the Cleveland Railway has continued to exist and grow in com- 
parative peace and harmony. During this period attention 
was concentrated on producing transportation adequate to the 
_ growing needs of the city. The success of these endeavors has 

been twice expressed by the people of Cleveland in the 
- renewal of the original grants on the basis of the Tayler 
> plan, in 1919 and still more recently in the important © | 

— _ * ~~ revisions agreed upon in 1926. 

This latest change in the history of the company 
became effective July 1 of this year in the passage of 
Ordinance No. 70561-A. While this is a renewal of ~ 
the street railway grants, several important changes 
were made to meet changed conditions. They may be ‘y 
briefly summarized under six items, as follows: The |! 
. extensive bus operations started on a somewhat tem- 
*" porary basis last year have been made a definite part 

“of the Cleveland Railway and placed under the pro- 
visions of the new franchise. The second important 
element in the new ordinance has been to allow an 
increase in the interest fund from the middle point of 
$500,000 to $800,000. This increase in the interest fund 
was necessary to meet the expansion of the company 
since the original ordinance of 1909 was first made 
effective. Now the fare will be increased one step 
when this fund drops to $500,000 and decreased when 
it rises to $1,100,000. : 

Several of the important changes of the new ordi- 
nance have been designed to make possible the floating 
of 6 per cent treasury stock at par—a condition of the 
franchise—when deemed necessary by the city and the 


\ 
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Cleveland’s modern performance demands machines and 
methods that permit of rapid track reconstruction 


No. 1. After the paving block has been lifted the concrete breaker 
moves over the track to be removed. . 

No. 2. Then the old rail is lifted by crane and loaded, 

No. 3. The next step is to follow along in the trench and remove 
the broken concrete by means of the electric shovel, loading the 
material into cars on the adjoining temporary track. This shovel 
i runs either on rails or on caterpillar tractors. 

No. 4. Following the preparation of the trench, the steel ties are 


3 laid on blocking. Note the rail on trail car ready to be unloaded. 
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Hand labor is avoided whenever machines can do 


the work more rapidly 


No. 5. The 60-ft. rails especially on top of it. The old rail, of course, 
designed for the Cleveland Railway will be imbedded in the concrete of 
are loaded with equal nuniber of the sub-base. 
“rights and lefts’ and unloaded by No. 7. Bringing the track to line 
means of the crane. and grade. Joint plates are riveted 

No. 6. The steel ties are then to the rail ends, which are first held 
hooked to the rail. This view shows temporarily by bolts. 
a temporary crossing for vehicles No. 8. After the rail is brought to 
being prepared. In this job on Woanda- line and grade concrete is poured by 
land Avenue, Cleveland, the old rail means of a _ specially constructed 
was not removed, but dropped into concrete mixer operating from the 
the trench, where it acts as a fur- new tracks, as shown in this picture 
ther support for the new tracks built of work accomplished this summer. 


} 


company to provide for further expansion. Prior to 1920 the 
market price of Cleveland Railway stock fluctuated above or below 
par, but since 1920 the market conditions have been such that 
the market price has been consistently below par, making the sale 
of new stock under the terms of the franchise impossible. 

The new ordinance extends the street railway and bus grants, 
for 25 years, with the provision that in case no action 
of renewal is taken after ten years of operation the 
city will lose control of the service and the company 
may set up a separate fund of 4 cent per car passenger 
and 1 cent per bus passenger that may be used at the 
termination of the franchise, provided no action to ex- 
tend the franchise has been taken, for the retirement 
of the outstanding common stock. 

Beginning July 1 14 per cent of the earnings are 
set aside for the retirement of certain outstanding 
securities, except that this fund shall first be used to 
create the additional $300,000 allowed in the interest 
fund. 

The new ordinance further provides for an enlarge- 
ment of the permissible schedule of fares determined 
from month to month by the condition of the interest 
fund. This new schedule of fares has an upper limit 
of 10 cents cash. 

When deemed desirable to issue additional common 
stock the company may pay out of earnings a mar- 
keting charge up to $2 per share. 

Whether or not these new provisions will be successful in 
raising the market price of our common stock to par or above 
remains yet to be seen. The time as yet has been too short 
to determine whether such a condition will prevail. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Modern equipment and up-to-date methods of operation and 
maintenance are of tangible interest in a study of the property. 
Perhaps the feature that first impresses the visitor to Cleve- 
land is the train operation of excellent equipment and at rea- 
sonably high speeds. The rendering of this service is based on 
a co-ordination of good physical equipment, a high order of 
maintenance and a superior performance of employees. 

There are 1,023 passenger motor cars in the service 
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provided by the company, 494 trailers and 218 service 
ears of one kind or another. The average age of pas- 
senger equipment now in use is about ten years. We 
are planning to retire 100 cars during the year, or 6.6 
per cent, which will reduce the average age to less than 
ten years. 

The latest standard passenger motor car is illustrated 
in views on page 492. One hundred have just been 
constructed in the Harvard shops. They are front 
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line of the system shows these cars to require a con- 
sumption of energy materially lower than any other 
type on the property. The results of this test are given 
in the following figures: 


Kilowatt-Hours 


Type Car Kilowatt-Hours Car-Miles per Car-Mile 

400 593,011 219,991 2.69 

800 15,213 5,610 221 
1,300 (new) 39,898 15,753 2.53 
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6/4 ‘of Frontage on Kinsman Road 
available for long teri jeases 


Kinsman Rd.- 66’ 


Property line 560’ 


Car Capacity 


Storage tracks  2/3cars 
Loop and shop tracks 66 
Total 2794 


\ 
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exit side entrance type and are 51 ft. 


2 in. over the bumpers and seat 52 
people. The thought in mind in the 
construction of these cars was to 
design them to be strong enough to 
pull trail cars in rush-hour service and 
at the same time keep the weight 


This new operating station lay- 
out allows the leasing of valu- 
able street frontage 


The Cleveland Railway believes that 
10 acres is necessary for proper oper- 
ating conditions. This view shows one 
of the new developments, haying 24 
loop tracks sufficiently toward the 
rear of the property to make available 


The average energy consumption of 
the system for this same period was 
2.66 kw.-hr. per car-mile. 

Illumination of the interiors of 
these cars is from five 94-watt lamps 
connected in a single circuit, with a 
single spare lamp in the center of the 


down to a minimum, as the cars are 
run in single units for the major 
portion of the day. These cars are 
constructed of steel up to the belt rail and a com- 
bination of wood and steel in the superstructure. The 
trucks are Brill 68-E1 with 26-in. steel wheels. Four 
Westinghouse No. 340 50-hp. motors are used, having 
been designed especially for Cleveland service. The 
weight of these new cars is detailed as follows: 


/ 


Car. bodys... ee cee ee 18,354 lb. 
Tricks? {6.08 saa ee 10,636 lb. 
Motors and equipment........... 10,540 lb. 
Brake equip nenten ma eee 1,764 lb 
Heating equipment............... 446 lb 

Total...ci28 pee oe ee 41,740 lb. 


All motor cars on the system are equipped with energy- 
saving devices. A test recently run on the heaviest 


the use of the frontage for Jlong-teim 
leases, Only the office seen to the left 
occupies frontage on Kinsman Road. 


car which may be turned into the 
circuit in the place of any one of 
the five by turning the selector switch 
until the spare lamp cuts out the defective lamp and 
relights the circuit. With the present type of pris- 
matic reflector the intensity and distribution of illu- 
mination are very satisfactory. Both the life and effi- 
ciency of the large filament lamps are high. 

In recent years there has been a tendency for the 
passenger to prefer the motor car of a two-car train. 
As an experiment three complete trains were taken out 
of service, stripped of all seats and, after refinishing 
the interior, were re-equipped with comfortable leather- 
upholstered bucket-type seats, 48 in the motor car and 
60 in the trailer, instead of 56 and 58 seats respectively. 
While the cost of this change was rather high, they have 
met with great popularity. The prejudice against the 
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trailer is removed and both of these cars are used 


about equally. This experiment was told of in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in the May 15, 1926, issue, 
on page 844. 


Motor CoACH SERVICE HAS GROWN RAPIDLY 


Upon the passage of the Collister-Krueger act the 
Cleveland Railway, with the permission of the city, 
started seven motor coach lines and has extended this 
service to eleven lines this year. In all there are 56 
‘miles of streets and highways served by the motor coach 
department. The different lines serve as feeders or 


Improved facilities increase value of Cleveland’s cars 


Above, East Ninth Street Pier loop, serving the main passen- 
ger docks of Cleveland. These piers are just a short distance 
from the site of the coming convention. 


_In center, typical safety 
signal erected at Huclid and 
Superior Avenues. 

Below, looking southwest 
across the Public Square, the 
center of Cleveland’s trans- 
portation system. In the left 
background can _be seen the 
site of the new Union Depot. 


cross-town connections except in the case of the Car- 
negie-Franklin-Clifton route, which is a main artery 
from the extreme eastern city limits through the down- 
town district over Euclid Avenue through the Public 
Square to the extreme westerly limits of the city in 
Lakewood. A 10-cent cash fare is charged on all the 
bus operations except on Mayfield Road. Some of the 
bus routes are proving successful financially, but to 
speak of the financial success of all is hardly fair, 
because so much of the service is in the nature of 
feeders, extensions or unremunerative cross-town lines. 

A further description of the motor coach operation 
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One hundred of these cars have just been completed at the Harvard shops. 


hauling a trailer in rush hours. 


was given in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
March 27, 1926, page 545. The 50 double-deck coaches 
now in service seat 62 and are standard six-wheel Safe- 
ways using Continental motors. The length of this 
coach is 32 ft. 6 in. and the height over all 13 ft. 22 in. 
The 61 single-deck buses have a seating capacity of 29 
and were practically all manufactured by the White 
Motor Company. Pneumatic tires and Westinghouse 
air brakes are used on all coaches, both single and 
double deck. 

All of the motor coaches are serviced in three ga- 
rages and in each station a regular washing, greasing 
and overhauling schedule is maintained. Motor coaches 
which have been on the road are washed every night. 
All coaches are greased on a schedule that covers all 
elements once a week. Certain items are greased on 
Monday, certain items on Tuesday and so on for each 
day of the week so that the complete schedule is finished 
in five days. After each 2;000- miles a system of unit 
inspection takes place, at which time worn or defective 


Vol. 68, No. 18 


They are designed for either single unit or for 


These are the most economical cars on the system due to their light weight 


units are replaced. The defective units are sent to a 
central shop for overhauling and repair. Our expe- 
rience so far indicates that this method will keep the 
coaches in excellent operating condition at all times. 

We are particularly proud of the performance of our 
Harvard shops. While much has been written about 
this plant, only a visit can truly depict the extensive 
shop equipment and facilities used in the maintenance 
of cars: During 1925 and 1926 100 motor cars were 
completely constructed in these shops except for trucks 
and electrical equipment. During the year 1925 a total 
of 711 cars were completely overhauled and painted. 
In addition to these 2,260 damaged cars were repaired, 
5,228 armatures and fields and miscellaneous units were 
handled. 

The shops are well equipped with modern machinery 
of standard manufacture, augmented by equipment de- 
signed for our particular use. 

The Harvard shops, where the company’s maintenance 
activity centers, are located on an 18-acre plot. Half 


Per say Sp 


x45 


ee Oe “over corner posts 
Se y24 u 


over vestibule - 
over buffers 


pe eee 


[ente-= ole gg %---54 


Side view, floor plan and middle section of the car illustrated above. 


Fe olding Wena \ "Folding doors 


Due to the lower weight of these cars, which totals 41,740 Ib., 


the energy consumption is Jower than any other cars of a similar type on the system 
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of this tract is used 
for the car main- 
tenance shops and the 
other half for a 
' storage yard for way 
and structures ma- 
terials and equipment. 
It is located centrally 
in an east-west direc- 
tion but just south of 
the actual city limits. 

Whenever it is pos- 
sible to perform work 
by machinery, though 
the expense is the 
same as hand labor, 
this is done for the 
sole purpose of accom- 
plishing an increase 
in speed. The quicker 
Emjob in’ ‘a’ “street 
is finished the less 
liability of accidents. 

Division foremen 
are in charge of all track maintenance and construction 
on their respective divisions, and a yardmaster controls 
ell work trains and the loading, unloading and delivery 
of materials upon the requisition of each division fore- 
man. A superintendent of machinery is in charge of 
all the electric shovels, plows, grinders, welders and 
‘other roadway machinery. It is his duty to place the 
roadway equipment on the job and to perform the work. 

It is the practice of the Cleveland Railway to relay 
track with the least interruption possible to street car 
traffic, and for this reason temporary side tracks and 
crossovers are used wherever possible. Temporary side 


This fine type of architecture and landscaping used in substations 
erected in residential districts is illustrated by Automatic Substa- 
tion No. 10 in Lakewood 


tracks can also be 
used in the loading 
and unloading of ma- 
terial from flat cars 
by use of a crane car. 
A track to be re- 
constructed is first 
plowed to remove all 
paving. This work is 
followed up by a work 
train, on which the 
old material is piled, 
or if to be used again 
on this job it is laid 
to one side. If the 
concrete base is to be 
removed a_ concrete 
breaker is operated 
over the track, which 
breaks the concrete 
base into small 
enough sections so 
that it can be handled 
by an electric shovel. 
The old rail is then removed, placed by crane on flat 
cars and taken to the Harvard yard. After the removal 
of the old rails and ties the broken concrete is shoveled 
onto flat cars and removed. 

International steel ties are used in standard con- 
struction and are distributed by means of the crane into 
the track trench and placed in their approximate loca- 
tion. Sixty-foot rails previously loaded with the proper 
per cent of rights and lefts are then lifted by crane and 
placed on top of temporary blocking laid in the trench. 
This work is immediately followed up by a gang which 
hooks the steel ties to the rail and by still another gang 


Modern cars and double-deck coaches perform the heavy service on Euclid Avenue 
This intersection at Ninth Street is the heaviest traffic point on the system and one of the heaviest in the United States. 
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which rivet the joint plates by means of the automatic 
track riveter. When these plates are riveted the joints 
are further strengthened by welding the top and bottom 
of the plates to the rails. The next process is to warp 
the track to line and grade. The track is then ready for 
the pouring of concrete. The first course is poured to 
within 14 in. of the bottom of the tie plates and after 
a proper period of setting the space under the tie plates 
is thoroughly packed with a dry mix of sand and cement. 
This is considered one of the most important elements 
of the work of securing a permanent track, and the 
dry mix is for this reason both hand and machine 


tamped. The paving base is then 


Harvard Shops—center of main- 


floor of the Hanna Building. From this point the load 
dispatcher handles the manual stations by telephone and 
the automatic stations by means of a system of low volt- 
age operating circuits through a series of relay chains 
that automatically sets up the functioning circuits at the 
substation. The basic principles employed in this work 


are similar to those of the automatic telephone. In 
addition to being able to perform any of the usual 
operations at a remote substation at will, the automatic 
functioning of this equipment is reported back to the 
load dispatcher through a series of lights. 

A complete description of the Cleveland Railway 


power system has been written by L. 


poured and the paving surface laid, 
which completes the track. 

It is planned to have some of this 
work in progress during convention 
week, with gangs working day and 
night so that delegates may observe 
the use of the machine equipment, 
some of which is peculiar to this 
property. 

Paving materials are purchased by 
weight, a method which has been 
found to be very accurate. These 
materials are piled high in the yard 
to save space, this process being 
made possible by the 15-ton gantry 
crane used in the storage yard. 


tenance activities of the Cleve- 
land Railway 


To the right of this view of the 18- 
acre tract used for the maintenance of 
the cars and tracks of the company 
are seen the shops and to the left the 
storage yards used by the track de- 
partment. 

In the lower right-hand foreground 
is the carpenter and woodworking shop. 
Above it is the administration build- 
ing, with the garage in the rear. 
Across the transfer table, from left to 
right, are the erecting and machine 
shop, the stores building and the truck 
shop. The main car transfer runway, 
the longest in the world, divides the 
shop in two. The buildings to the 
left of this runway, from left to right, 
are the paint shop, power plant, motor 
and armature department, and motor 
shop. The power plant serves the 
entire layout, furnishing heat, com- 
pressed air and waste disposal service. 


D. Bale, superintendent of power, ap- 
pearing in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issues of Sept. 4, 11 and 18. 
Construction and maintenance of 
the distribution system is carried on 
by the power department with the aid 
of seventeen trucks, one line car 
equipped with a collapsible tower and 
two work trains. Twelve of the auto- 
mobile trucks are also equipped with 
towers. The emergency construction 
and maintenance of the entire system 
is handled from a centralized location 
in the downtown area of the city. 
There are at present 123 electric 
track switches in operation on the 


With the shutting down of the Viaduct power plant 
on Noy. 6 of last year and the completion of the last 
of the ten automatic substations the Cleveland Railway 
went on an all-purchased power basis. It now has fif- 
teen substations constructed since 1910, five of which 
are manually operated and ten non-attended automatic 
substations. 

Of particular interest is the control system used to 
supervise and operate the automatic substations. This 
centers in the load dispatcher’s office, on the seventh 


system. All work in connection with the installation 
and maintenance of these units is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the power department. 

This brief outline of the physical operations of the 
Cleveland Railway will serve to indicate some of the 
major elements of this transportation system that is 
successfully serving more than 1,000,000 inhabitants 
through its 425 miles of track and 56 miles of bus 
routes. This service spreads over the city and well into 
the many suburbs surrounding Cleveland. 


-, 


In Providence the United Plec- 
tric Railways is now operating 


a large part of its service 
with modern cars of this type 


VALUE OF NEW CARS 


proved by the experience 
of twenty railways. 


ONETARY _ savings 
amounting to many 
million dollars have resulted 
from the replacement of old 
heavy cars by new light- 
weight equipment on twenty 
electric railways notable for 
their modernization policies. 
A survey made by ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL shows that 
operating expenses on these 
properties have been reduced 
from about 36 cents per car- 
mile to about 28 cents per 
car-mile, largely as a result of the improvement in 
equipment. The present average cost per car-mile is 
approximately 25 per cent lower than the average for a 
similar group of companies with older rolling stock. 
Included in this survey are railways rendering serv- 
‘ice under a wide variety of conditions. Among them 
are both city and interurban properties. In size the 
companies range from one with about 10 miles of track 
to those having more than 500 miles. The populations 
of the territories served vary from a few thousand to 
well over a million. In each case, however, the pur- 
chase of new cars has resulted in a substantial reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. 
For purposes of comparison the average operating 
cost for the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1925, was 


savings — Survey 


By JOHN A. MILLER, Jr. 


Associate Editor Electric Railway Journal 


Replacement of heavy cars by those of 
lighter weight has resulted in substantial 
shows 
operating costs are 25 per cent lower for 
group of companies with modern rolling 
stock than for similar group with 
old equipment 


determined for a group of 
twenty progressive railways 
and also for a second group 
of properties conspicuous for 
their lack of modern equip- 
ment. The latter were se- 
lected one by one to corre- 
spond as closely as possible 
in size and operating condi- 
tions with the railways in 
the first group. No statistics 
were used from any property 
where the conditions are so 
unusual as materially to af- 
fect the operating cost, either in the group of modern- 
ized or that of backward railways. 

Each group of twenty railways operates some 5,000 
cars on approximately 2,500 miles of track. In each 
group are city companies, interurbans and railways 
giving both types of service. The combined popula- 
tion served by each group, as closely as can be esti- 
mated, is slightly under 4,000,000. Each group 
operated approximately 137,000,000 revenue car-miles 
in 1925. Average wages of transportation employees 
were found to be substantially the same, being 57.2 
cents per hour for the railways of group one and 58.2 
cents for those of group two. 

In the matter of rolling stock, however, the two 
groups are entirely dissimilar. On the average the 


that average 
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Economies re- 
sulting from the 
operation of 
modern cars 
have made it 
possible for the 
Interstate Street 
Railway to pro- 
vide transporta- 
tion service at a 
reasonable profit 

in the 

Attleboros 


Convenient  transpor- 
tation is provided at 
low cost with up-to- 
date cars by the 
Poughkeepsie & Wap- 
pingers Falls Railway 


companies of the first group have acquired about half 
of their total active passenger cars within the last five 
years, whereas those of the second group have acquired 
only one-tenth during this period. 

Under the different conditions encountered on the 
railways of these two groups considerable variation 
occurs in the operating expenses of individual com- 
panies. Due to low wages or cheap power some rail- 
ways with old rolling stock have been able to keep down 
the cost per car-mile to a comparatively low figure. 
Conversely, high wages make operation expensive in 
certain instances despite the modernization of equip- 
ment. By averaging for each group the data of twenty 
typical railways, however, the effect of special condi- 
tions has been minimized and a representative figure 
has been obtained. 

Total operating expenses of the modernized group 
average only 28.29 cents per car-mile, including depre- 
ciation, as compared with 37.94 cents per car-mile for 
the companies with old equipment. Figures for each 


group separated into the usual six general classifica- 
tions are given in Table I. 

As all other conditions are nearly equal, the dif- 
ference in operating expenses of 9.65 cents per car-mile 
between the modernized and non-modernized group can 
be attributed largely to improvement of rolling stock in 
one case and lack of it in the other. Much of the 
difference in the conducting transportation account 


Table I—Comparison of Operating Expenses, 1925, 
of 20 Progressive and 20 Backward Railways 


— Cents per Car-Mile ———————_—__, 
Main- ‘on- Gen- 
Way tenance ducting eral 
and of Trans- and 
Struc- Equip- porta- Miscel- - 
tures ment Power tion Traffic laneous Total 
Group I 
Modernized.... 4.20 3.17 4.78 10.96 0.13 5.05 28.29 
Group II : 
Not 
Modernized... 6.89 4.93 6.00 14.42 0.27 5.43 37.94 
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Both single and 
double - truck 
safety cars are 
extensively used 
by the Houston 
Electric Com- 


pany 


probably is due to a larger amount of one-man opera- 
tion in the modernized group. Savings in the way and 
structures, equipment and power accounts, on the other 
hand, are directly traceable to lighter and more up-to- 
date. cars. 2 

This conclusion is confirmed by further examination 
of the operating statistics of the railways in group one. 


Table II—Comparison of the Operating Expenses of 
20 Progressive Railways Before and After 


Modernization 
Cents per Car-Mile ————————- 
Main- Con- en- 
Way tenance ducting eral 
and of Trans- and 
Struc- Equip- porta- Miscel- 
tures ment Power tion Traffic laneous Total 
GroupI 
Modernized.... 4.20 3.17 4.78 10.96 0.13 5.05 28.29 
GroupI 
Before Modern- 
ization....... 5.75 4.39 7.19 13.66 0.10 5.32 36.41 


Light-weight cars give 
satisfactory and eco- 
nomical transportation 
service at Bangor, Me., 
up in the northeastern 
corner of the 

United States 


From this it will be seen that the same companies 
which are now operating for 28.29 cents per car-mile 
were a few years ago spending an average of 36.41 
cents per car-mile with old equipment. Classification of 
these expenses under the usual-six headings is given in 
Table II. 

On the basis of an average reduction of 8.12 cents 
per car-mile in the cost of operation due to moderniza- 
tion of equipment these twenty railways, operating 
137,311,472 car-miles in 1925, made a saving of more 
than $11,000,000. 

The largest single saving was the reduction in the 
cost of conducting transportation. While this is 
attributable in large part to a greater amount of one- 
man operation, the higher speed of modern cars has 
been an important factor in reducing the expense per 
car-mile. The saving in the cost of power, which was 
nearly as large as that of transportation, is the direct 
result of the operation of lighter cars. Maintenance 
of equipment costs have been reduced because of the 
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Within the scope of this 
survey it is possible to 
summarize only briefly 
the results that have been 
attained by the individual 
companies. Many articles 
have already been pub- 
lished in ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL describing 
the modernization of these 
properties. For reference 
purposes the dates of 
these articles are given in 
an accompanying table. 

Boston Elevated Rail- 
way—During the past five 
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Interstate Street Railway 


needs in non-rush hours. 
New rolling stock and 
improved operating meth- 
ods have reduced costs to 
amarked extent. The com- 
parison given in Table III 
between 1920 and 1925 is 
a striking example of 
what can be accomplished 
by retiring old equipment. 

United Electric Rail- 
ways — Early in 1922 a 
modernization program 
was begun by the United 
Electric Railways, Provi- 


years the Boston Elevated 
Railway has been making 
steady progress in the 
modernization of its roll- 
ing stock. More than 800 
new cars have been placed 
in service. At first the 
light-weight cars were 
used principally on routes 
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Pittsburgh Railways 


Warren & Jamestown 
Railway 
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6, 1924 25 Birney cars were placed 

5, 1924 in service. About the 

26, 1926 middle of the next year 
er ae 150 one-man, two-man 
26, 1926 cars were added. In addi- 


tion, 35 double-truck cars 
were received in June of 
the present year, making 
1926 a total of 210 new cars 


6, 1926 
26, 1926 


in the outlying districts, 
but more recently their 
use has been extended to lines operating in the heart 
of the city. While it is difficult to show by cost statis- 
tics the actual economies which have resulted from the 
use of modern cars, it is clear that there have been 
' substantial savings. Comparing the operating expenses 
for 1920 with those for 1925 there has been a reduc- 
tion of $1,363,387. The cost per revenue car-mile has 
been reduced by 6.24 cents. In the opinion of Edward 
Dana, general manager, the use of modern cars has 
contributed materially to this improvement. 
Pittsburgh Railways—Another company which has 
made notable progress in modernizing its rolling stock 
is that at Pittsburgh, winner of the Charles A. Coffin 
prize in 1925. Early in 1914 the Pittsburgh Railways 
began the operation of modern, light-weight, low-floor 
cars. Additional cars have been purchased practically 


R 


Cents per Car Mile 
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Comparison of operating costs on railways with and with- 
out modern rolling stock 


every year since that date. The present replacement 
program contemplates the retirement in the near future 
of all old and heavy equipment. 

At present there are 795 low-floor cars in service, 
approximately 500 of which have been acquired during 
the past four years. To fill the base schedules on the 
100 lines operated 494 cars are required. Thus the 
railway has sufficient modern equipment to cover all 


now in operation. Of the 
222 cars required for the 
present base schedules 134 are one-man, 88 are two-man 
operated. Approximately 54 per cent of the total mile- 
age is operated with one-man cars. 

Although it is somewhat difficult to give definite fig- 
ures of savings in equipment, power and platform 
expense which may be credited to the new cars, there 
is no question but that these accounts have been mate- 
rially reduced and better service provided. 

Houston Electric Company—Between the first of 
1920 and the end of 1925 the Houston Electric Com- 
pany bought 75 new cars. Their lighter weight has 
reduced substantially the expenditures required for 
way and structures. Maintenance of equipment costs 
less than formerly, and important sayings have been 
made in conducting transportation. In 1921 this com- 
pany had approximately 50 per cent one-man operation, 
whereas in 1925 this had been increased to more than 
88 per cent. 

Coast Cities Railway—Another transportation com- 
pany which has accomplished substantial savings by the 
operation of new cars is the Coast Cities Railway, As- 
bury Park, N. J. Figures of this company show a re- 
duction from 27.96 cents per car-mile in 1924 to 25.63 
cents per car-mile for 1925. It is the opinion of L. F. 
Gillett, superintendent of transportation, that the main- 
tenance of equipment costs show most plainly the savy- 
ings of new cars against old. The way and structures 
costs do not show much difference because deferred 
track maintenance has not yet been entirely made up. 
Energy costs per car-mile show a slight increase with 
the new cars on account of additional heaters having 
been installed. ‘On the whole operation, however,” Mr. 
Gillett says, “we show a decrease for the two years, 
and as we are constantly making improvements in our 
operation and equipment we are gradually reducing the 
cost of operation. Outside of the reduced platform 
expense due to one-man operation we are thoroughly 
convinced that new, modern equipment will effect a 
large saving from the old type of car.” 

Ohio Valley Electric Railway—During the latter 
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part of 1923 the Ohio Valley Electric Railway made a 
complete replacement of all its rolling stock on the lines 
operated in Huntington, W. Va.; Ashland, Ky., and the 
suburban route between the two cities. The property 
comprises 46 track-miles, serving a population in excess 
of 150,000. Forty light-weight cars now give practically 
the entire service. The old rolling stock which they 
replaced consisted of four single-truck, fourteen double- 
truck, two-motor cars and 33 double-truck, four-motor 
cars. 

With modern cars it is possible to maintain the same 
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so that the comparisons made between 1924 and 1925 
operations are not strictly for the old cars and the new 
cars, but for combinations of the old and new,” he 
says. “In 1925 we operated 814,839 car-miles and 
used 2,444,517 kw.-hr., whereas in 1924 we used 3,701,- 
749 kw.-hr. for 785,934 car-miles. The kilowatt-hour 
rate per car-mile was 4.71 in 1924 and only 3 last 
year.” 

Bangor Hydro-Electric Company—Up in the extreme 
northeasterly corner of the United States, at Bangor, 
Me., the railway was one of the first to undertake to 


At Zanesville the new single-truck cars of the Southern Ohio Public Service Company 
have made substantial savings 


headway with two less cars on the Huntington-Ashland 
suburban line. Operating figures for 1925 compared 
with those for 1923 show a saving of $76,140. The 
economy of the new equipment has allowed the manage- 
ment to operate at a profit. 

Poughkeepsie & Wappingers Falls Railway—oOn this 
railway, operating four local lines in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and one interurban, only one old car is now in 
service. Modernization of equipment began in 1919 
with the purchase of two double-truck cars. In the 
years 1920-22 seventeen Birney cars were bought, and 
two additional double-truck cars in 1924. A substantial 
reduction in operating expenses has been effected 
thereby. 

Southern Ohio Public Service Company—Reduced 
cost of power has been one of the outstanding results 
of modernization of rolling stock of the Southern Ohio 
Public Service Company at Zanesville. Twenty new 
single-truck cars were placed in service in 1925. 
According to John W. Hewitt, general superintendent, 
with the advent of light-weight cars it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the number of rotary converters from 
four to three. Power demand has decreased 150 kva., 
which at the rate of $2.50 would amount to $350 per 
month. In addition to this there has been a material 
saving in energy consumption. 

“To the operation of the light-weight cars we were 
compelled to add several of the old type four-motor cars 


modernize its equipment. Birney cars were first bought 
in 1916 and since that time light-weight, double-truck 
cars have been procured to replace old, heavy equip- 
ment. The savings resulting from this modernization 
are shown in Table III. These give only a general idea 
of the result of modern car operation as the costs are 
not kept separately for old and new rolling stock. Re- 
duction in the cost of power is due in part to a change 
in accounting practice. 

Interstate Street Railway—On the Interstate Street 
Railway, Attleboro, Mass., five double-truck and three 


single-truck, light-weight, one-man cars-were-purchased- 


in 1925 to replace the 45,000-lb. type previously in use. 
Schedule speeds have been increased so that one car 
has been eliminated. This has been due primarily to 
better line voltage and faster passenger interchange, 
due to the lighter, low-wheel cars. On account of the 
lessened repair work with the new cars, there has been 
a reduction in the shop force, and the total expense per 
car-mile has gone down from 37.75 cents to 26.10 cents. 
The result of modernization has been to change the 
status of this transportation company from bankruptcy 
to prosperity. 

Cumberland Traction Company—In the little town 
of Bridgeton, N. J., is located a small size electric 
railway which has been saved from the junk heap by 
modernization of rolling stock. Reduction in costs 
resulting from the operation of new light-weight cars 
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has made it possible to continue railway service in this 
thinly settled territory. 

Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company—lIn 1922 all 
interurban lines were re-equipped using twelve light- 
weight, double-truck cars. The following year 27 cars 
were bought for passenger service in Lexington. In 
1924 two cars were acquired for Frankfort and in 1925 
seven cars for Pomeroy. This new rolling stock has 
proved so satisfactory that today the management would 
not accept heavy cars as a gift. 

Buffalo & Erie Railway—Success of the Kentucky 
property, under the same management, led to complete 


aE 


largely to the economies resulting from this moderni- 
zation the operation has continued on a paying basis 
since that date. 

Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway—Substantial 
savings have been made on the Milford & Uxbridge 
system, serving a group of Massachusetts towns south- 
west of Boston, by the introduction of new, light-weight 
cars. Old cars are still in use for tripper service, but 
on the interurban line between Framingham and Mil- 
ford the new cars are used exclusively. 

Beaver Valley Traction Company—lIn the retirement 
of cld cars and making replacements with modern types 


Modern light-weight surface cars of this type have been instrumental in reducing the 
operating costs of the Boston Elevated Railway 


replacement of old, heayy equipment by eighteen modern 
light-weight cars. This has proved to be a profitable 
investment on the Buffalo & Erie Railway, Fredonia, 
N. Y. Economies resulting therefrom have been so 
marked that the condition of the property too has been 
converted from insolvency to prosperity. 

Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Company—In 
1923 the Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Company, 
operating the railway system in the Fox River Valley 
of Illinois, bought 47 new cars, thereby providing 
enough modern equipment for all base service. Operat- 
ing expenses have been materially reduced from the 
level prevailing when all heavy cars were in service. 

Morris County Traction Company—Light-weight 
cars, both single-truck and double-truck, have been a 
substantial aid to the management of the Morris County 
Traction Company, Morristown, N. J., in its endeavor 
to reduce operating expenses. While the new equip- 
ment represents only a comparatively small part of that 
required to fill the schedules, important savings have 
been accomplished and the volume of traffic has in- 
creased considerably. 

New Haven & Shore Line Railway—After a lapse of 
years, during which no service was given, operation 
was resumed with new cars on the 37-mile New Haven 
& Shore Line Railway in the summer of 1924. Due 


the Beaver Valley Traction Company has been very 
active. Modernization began in September, 1920. At 
this time, and in August, 1921, twenty standard safety 
ears were purchased. In November, 1923, six modern 
light-weight, double-truck cars were added. These cars 
replaced 36,000-lb. double-truck, semi-convertible cars. 
Results have been so good that it is felt by the man- 
agement that without the use of modern cars and a 
change to one-man cperation it would not have been 
practicable financially to continue operating the 
property. 

Warren & Jamestown Street Railway—Results with 
modern cars have been very satisfactory on the War- 
ren & Jamestown Street Railway, both from a financial 
and an operating standpoint. The property consists of 
a 22-mile interurban line between the two cities. The 
former rolling stock on the interurban lines consisted 
of five double-truck cars weighing 50,000 to 60,000 Ib. 
complete. These cars were eighteen to twenty years 
old. In 1923 three modern light-weight, low-floor cars 
weighing 36,000 Ib. complete were purchased to im- 
prove service and reduce cperating cost. There has 
been a reduction in expense of 41 per cent. With the 
new cars and operating economies it has been possible 
to reduce expenses sufficient to keep the property on a 
paying basis. 


FINANCING OF NEW CARS 


made possible by the 
savings effected 


By L. R. NASH 
Vice-President Operating Division, Stone & Webster 


The public judges electric rail- 
ways by the appearance of their 
equipment—Its modernization is 
the most pressing problem today 
—Savings from new cars will pay 
their cost and will provide 
a substantial balance 


i xeemexces of the electric railways during the 
past dozen years with competition from jitneys and 
buses and the phenomenal increase in motor vehicles 
led, among other things, to an impairment of the 
credit standing of the industry. When one considers 
the increase in private automobiles during that period, 
from about two million to nineteen million, it would 
not have been surprising if the results had been far 
more serious. During the last year or two the industry 
has experienced a noteworthy improvement in morale 
and a determination to reassume with renewed vigor 
the obligations of urban transportation in whatever 
form desired. The improvements in equipment and 
service on such properties as the North Shore and 
Aurora-Elgin, operating interurban lines out of Chi- 
cago, and the Grand Rapids city lines give striking evi- 
dence of such revival. It is, nevertheless, discouraging 
to see so many financial circulars and advertisements 
pointing out directly or indirectly the comparatively 
small part, if any, which transportation plays in the 
operations of the utilities whose securities are offered. 


ROLLING STOCK PRESENTS PROBLEM 


Due to their impaired credit and the necessity of 
making substantial improvements in their properties if 
business which has been lost is to be regained, electric 
railways now find themselves in a doubly embarrassing 
position. Electric railway property may be roughly 
divided into three groups: Power supply and shop facili- 
ties; roadbed; rolling stock. Only the last-named 
group receives significant public attention. If track is 
reasonably smooth and power supply free from inter- 
ruption, these factors are not noticed by the traveling 
public. On the other hand, they come in frequent daily 
contact with rolling stock, and ancient and poorly main- 
tained cars not only invite unfavorable comment but 
also discourage traffic. Recent surveys indicate that 
about one-third of the passenger cars now in service 
on electric railways in the United States are more 
than twenty years old. Based on purchases of new cars 


L. R. NASH 


in the earlier and more profitable years, it is estimated 
that there has been in subsequent years an annual 
deficiency in purchases of something like 1,500 ears. 
It is obvious that traffic cannot be stimulated by roll- 
ing stock of this character even with costly main- 
tenance expenditures. 

The pressing problem of the railways is, therefore, 
the modernization of its rolling stock, and it is the 
opinion of the industry’s leaders that this modernization 
must be accomplished in spite of difficulties attending 
its financing. Few electric railways have adequate re- 
tirement reserves. In the early years of the industry 
the need of such reserves was not clearly appreciated or 
their accumulation was postponed to subsequent years 
which were expected to be more prosperous. Obviously, 
in recent years the net income of the business has not 
been sufficient to permit adequate appropriations. The 
need of retirement reserves exists not only to write off 
obsolete rolling stock but also to provide for the 
abandonment of trackage and substitution of bus serv- 
ice in the many cases where light traffic or impending 
paving requirements make bus service more profitable. 
The solution of this difficulty i§ not yet clear, although, 
as will appear, there are hopeful aids to its solution. 

In view of the fact that the power facilities and 
trackage of electric railways do not need substantial 
expansion, the financing problem under consideration 
narrows down to that of providing new, efficient and 
attractive rolling stock. The physical as well as the 
financial aspects of this problem are having careful 
attention and many interesting and surprising facts 
were embodied in the recent report of the American 
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Electric Railway Associa- 


tion committee on essential 
features of modern cars. 
It might profitably be 
studied not only by electric 
railway officials but by in- 
vestment bankers and their 
clientele. The report em- 
phasizes the obvious fact 


-that standardization of 
design would result in 
lower costs and more 


speedy delivery of rolling 


HEN one considers the increase in 
private automobiles during that period 
from about two million to nineteen million, 
it would not have been surprising if the 
results had been far more serious. During 


the last year or two the industry has experi- 
enced a noteworthy improvement in morale 
and a determination to reassume with re- 
newed vigor the obligations of urban trans- 
portation in whatever form desired. 


widely varying effect of 


climatic conditions, gov- 
ernmental requirements, 
changes in the art and 


public tastes and demands. 

Even if useful life were 
recognized as a factor, past 
experience is not a safe 
guide. More than one-third 
of the cars now in use are 
over twenty years old. Here 
is an obvious deficiency in 
past retirement costs. Track 


stock, and outlines in some 
detail the proposed plans for such standardization. It 
then presents in considerable detail the savings which 
have been effected on a number of properties where 
modern, light-weight cars have been substituted. The 
major part of the properties in question operate inter- 
urban service where the advantages of the recom- 
mended reduction in weight of rolling stock are most 
pronounced, but the gains from modern equipment on 
urban properties are also shown to be attractive. 

Obviously, new cars require comparatively small 
initial maintenance, but even their ultimate main- 
tenance will doubtless be less than that on the older 
equipment, and the upkeep of roadbed, shops and other 
facilities will also be permanently less because of re- 
duced car weight, all in addition to savings in platform 
wages, power cost and other operating items. It ap- 
pears from detailed figures, assembled from a wide 
range of properties, that modern cars will save enough 
in operation not only to pay their carrying charges, 
but to leave a substantial balance for amortization of 
superseded equipment. In fact, in some cases this 
superseded equipment can be written off in a surpris- 
ingly brief period of years, the saving in operating 
costs being from 15 to 50 per cent or more on the 
added investment. This showing is made in most 
cases without allowance for increase in traffic which 
the new cars stimulate, and there is abundant evi- 
dence that the number of new riders attracted by more 
modern cars is substantial. 

As soon as such improved showing permits, the rail- 
ways should give serious attention to more adequate 
provisions for depreciation. As already stated, past 
provisions have been inadequate and service and effi- 
ciency have thereby suffered. In its future more lib- 
eral provision for this element in the cost of service 
to be recovered through fares, the industry should not 
itself be deceived or permit 


has also failed to receive 
needed attention, and there are many cases of power 
station investment still retained on the books, although 
power is regularly secured from other sources. All 
these deficiencies in past retirement charges should 
be clearly understood in estimating future appropria- 
tions. Even if past shortages cannot be promptly 
overcome, future appropriations should recognize the 
rate at which past appropriations should have been 
made rather than the retirement costs which the books 
actually show. There are doubtless cases where now 
and for some time in the future the maximum rate of 
fare which either regulation or business judgment 
dictates is too low to cover the full cost of service. 
Such full cost should, nevertheless, be known, including 
provision for retirements based upon recognized nor- 
mal requirements rather than past history. It should 
also take into account the probable increase in use of 
buses and accompanying release from service of other 
types of rolling stock. 

Fortunately, the financing of new rolling stock pur- 
chases has been made comparatively simple in recent 
years through co-operation of manufacturers and their 
banking affiliations, and cars may be _ purchased 
through installment payments under the equipment- 
trust plan in common use by steam railroads. Under 
such plan payments are commonly spread over a period 
of five years or thereabouts, and there have been 
numerous cases where savings in operation have been 
more than sufficient to provide the necessary install- 
ments. Where bus service can advantageously be sub- 
stituted for rail service, the purchase of buses many 
also be made on similar terms. 

It may be objected that additional financing under 
the equipment-trust plan is undesirable in that it adds 
further obligations to a financial structure already 
heavily overloaded with debt. For more than ten years 
junior financing by elec- 


regulatory authorities to 
be misled by past history 
of retirement costs. Other 
classes of utilities have 
developed a habit of using 
carefully prepared records 
of useful life history as the 
basis of future provisions 
for depreciation. Our in- 
dustry has voiced its gen- 
eral opposition to this 
procedure because of the 
local character of its prop- 
erty as compared with inter- 


HE pressing problem of the railways 
is, therefore, the modernization of its 
rolling stock, and it is the opinion of the 
industry’s leaders that this modernization 
must be accomplished in spite of difficulties 
attending its financing. Few electric rail- 


ways have adequate retirement reserves. 
In the early years of the industry the need 
of such reserves was not clearly appre- 
ciated or their accumulation was postponed 
to subsequent years which were expected 
to be more prosperous. 


tric railways has _ been 
negligible, and the new 
obligations incurred for 
added facilities, although 
in comparatively moderate 
amounts, have made the 
financial structure less 
stable and have contrib- 
uted to the collapse of 
a number of such struc- 
tures. 

The report of the ad- 
visory committee on electric 
railway finance, presented 
to the American Electric 


state agencies and the 
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Railway Association at its 1925 convention by a com- 
mittee representing primarily the investment banking 
interests, clearly pointed out the dangers in the exist- 
ing financial situation and its tendencies. This 
advisory committee demonstrated, through carefully 
prepared figures covering a projected period, assumed 
to represent a continuation of present financing poli- 
cies, that the financial structure of the industry as 
a whole would steadily weaken, as shown by the mar- 
gins over interest and the ratio of net income to 
dividends. 

The committee then proposed a voluntary revision 
of the capital structure, under which a substantial 
proportion of outstanding obligations would be con- 
verted into preferred stock, dividends on which would 
equal interest charges on the bonds replaced. The im- 
mediate effect would be relief in an appreciable number 
of cases from danger of receivership, a higher credit 
standing of the bonds remaining and a better market 
for such new bonds and preferred stock as might from 
time to time be issued. 

The advisory committee recommended that a sub- 
stantial part of new financ- 


Under this alternative method of testing the attrac- 
tiveness of the revised capital structure proposed by 
the advisory committee it appears that the gross 
income available for bond interest is about 25 per cent 
of the probable operating revenues at the end of the 
ten-year test period and but little less at the beginning, 
a wholly satisfactory ratio. Net income available for 
preferred dividends increases roughly from 12 to 13 per 
cent of operating revenues, a not wholly satisfactory 
showing if the financial history indicates lack of sta- 
bility in income, but suitable for many investors. 

Although the balance eft for common dividends 
shows a material increase in dollars and in percentage 
on a fixed outstanding issue, it actually decreases dur- 
ing the period in per cent of operating revenues, indi- 
cating that at best the prospects of common stocks of 
electric railways as investments, as shown by the 
report of the advisory committee or elsewhere, are not 
yet encouraging. In spite of this fact, the availability 
of preferred stock under a reorganization plan, of 
equipment-trust certificates, and of some further issues 
of longer term obligations for income-producing 
facilities, such as have been 


ing after such reorgan- 
ization be done through 
preferred stock sales. 
For obvious reasons cus- 
tomer ownership, so pop- 
ular in the electric power, 
telephone and gas indus- 
tries in recent years, has 
made little progress in 
the railway field, and there 


permits, 


service and 


suffered. 


has as yet been little 
opportunity to test the regulatory authorities to be misled by past 
recommendations of the history of retirement cost. 


committee in this respect. 


S SOON as such improved showing 
the railways 
serious attention to more adequate pro- 
visions for depreciation. As already stated, 
past provisions have been inadequate and 
efficiency have 
In its future more liberal pro- 
vision for this element in the cost of service 
to be recovered through fares, the industry 
should not itself be deceived or permit 


referred to herein, gives 
the industry a sufficient 
field for its current financ- 
ing. Common stock financ- 
ing may safely await a fu- 
ture date when co-ordina- 
tion of transportation 
agencies, improvement in 
equipment and more logical 
fare structures have 
brought about, as they un- 
doubtedly should, a sub- 
stantial and permanent im- 
provement in the financial 


should give 


thereby 


It does not, however, appear 
that the confidence of the committee that the customer- 
ownership movement should find representation in the 
electric railway field was wholly premature or mis- 
placed. Recent sales of junior issues by well-known elec- 
tric railways indicate improved investment sentiment. 

It may be of interest to those who have not read the 
advisory committee’s report to point out the results 
which it gives in a ten-year period of future opera- 
tion under a revision of the financial structure which 
converted 25 per cent of its debt into preferred stock. 
During this period, with normal growth in income and 
investment, interest charges are shown to have been 
earned at least twice, and also preferred dividends 
with a constantly increasing margin, the ratios of net 
income to preferred dividends ranging between 3.0 
to 1 and 2.2 to 1. According to investment bankers’ 
standards, both bonds and preferred stock under such 
conditions should find a ready market in the absence 
of surviving prejudice. The author has had occasion 
to criticise these methods of testing investments and 
has suggested what seems a more logical alternative 
or, at least, a desirable supplementary check by show- 
ing the relation of the balances available for interest or 
dividends to the annual revenues. Where revenues are 
subject to substantial change without corresponding 
change in operating expenses, the available balances 
may be dangerously reduced, although the number of 
times interest is earned may appear safe. 


standing of the industry. 
The difficulties attending voluntary reorganization 

of a solvent railway property are apparent. The holders 

of undefaulted obligations naturally hesitate to exchange 


them for even a cumulative preferred equity. When, 


however, the future holds possibilities or prospects of 
decreased market value of their holdings or failure to 
meet interest payments, such holders may well con- 
sider the alternative, offered through reorganization, 
of equal income regularly or cumulatively received 
without legal formalities unless further serious 
reverses are encountered, with the further inducement 
of probable increase in market value. Increased ex- 
perience with involuntary readjustments of capital 
structures may in time furnish the best argument for 
similar voluntary action in certain cases. 

Under the conditions above outlined the outlook 
for the industry is by no means discouraging. It can 
finance rolling stock purchases in a comparatively 
simple way at rates of interest which are by no means 
exorbitant. Other kinds of railway property do not 
in general need important expansion. New rolling stock 
will attract new business, which the industry needs 
for permanent improvement in its showing, and will 
also reduce operating costs. It may require courage 
in many cases to add, if necessary, to an already em- 
barrassing series of obligations, but where such addi- 
tion will reduce the cost of service, as indicated by re- 
cent experience, that courage should be mustered. 


All P.-O. Divisions 


Are 


A CYCLE of six years 
in the operation of 
the Pennsylvania - Ohio 
Electric Company has 
proved that there is no 
popular “rubber urge” that 
dooms rail operation. The 
private automobile is the 
chief competitor and a 
modernized public trans- 
port system of cars and 
coaches is the best weapon 
with which to combat this 
competition. Today the 
company’s operations are 
producing a substantial net 
return on all divisions. Operations cover three distinct 
fields. The Youngstown Municipal system exemplifies 
combined bus and rail service in a city of 165,000 popu- 
lation. Small city operation is illustrated by the towns 
of New Castle, Warren and Sharon, having populations 
of 60,000, 40,000 and 25,000 respectively. The three 


Pennsylvania - Ohio 


interurban lines connecting Youngstown and _ these 


small cities typify the short interurban of 20 miles. 

During the last six years these rail lines have been 
rejuvenated a short time after the establishment of 
high grade de luxe motor coach service. The latter led 
off by a year or more and cut heavily into the rail 
receipts, but at the same time struck a deathblow to 
the small independent bus operator. 

Then followed the rehabilitation of the rail routes 
and the advent of new cars built for a new service. 


| Exterior view of the latest 
} Youngstown Municipal 
double-truck cars, thirteen 
of which were delivered this 
year. <A skirt is provided 


to hide the trucks from 
view and to reduce noise. 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


from a low ebb in 1920, first won back its 

traffic from bus competitors by operating 

de luxe coaches— Attention was then 

turned to rebuilding its railway business 

—Average age of all cars now operated 
is only six to seven years 


Now Self-Sustaining 


By R. N. GRAHAM 


Manager of Railways 


With two high-grade serv- 
ices being furnished a shift 
back to the rails was seen, 
so that now we feel that a 
definite balance has been 
reached. Some of the 
through traffic prefers the 
slightly faster service of 
the coach despite the 50 per 
cent higher fare, while the 
interurbans have built up 
business lost years ago and 
have taken some that went 
to the buses and coaches 
when the cars of ancient 
vintage fell into disrepute. 

At present the average age of all cars operated out- 
side of Youngstown is less than six years. Only seven 
cars out of 83 were in use prior to March 1, 1918, and 
these only in tripper or extra service. Even these have 
been rebuilt for one-man operation. On the Youngs- 
town Municipal the average age of cars is less than 
seven years. 


Electric Company, 


REHABILITATION REQUIRED SIX YEARS 


Black ink was first used in 1923 to write the net 
after taxes of $7,063 on the Youngstown Municipal. 
In 1924 the net was $80,000. In 1925 this was $119,821, 
and beginning with May, 1926, the net return exceeded 
that allowed by the 1919 franchises. 

On railway lines outside of Youngstown the corner 
was turned in 1924 with an operating net of $38,910. 
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Youngstown Municipal and P.-O. interurban coaches were 
designed to render a modern service 


At top—Bender bodies on White chassis are used. 


Second view—Looking forward in the aisle of the de luxe coach. 
Operator’s position is designed to allow easy access to all parts of 
the equipment. 


Third view—Seats are comfortable and roomy and window space 
is ample in the Pennsylvania-Ohio de luxe coaches. 


At bottom—Looking forward in the Youngstown Municipal:city 
type coach a passenger has an unobstructed view. The wire-glass 
screen protects the operator from passengers who might lose their 
balance while passing to and from seats and avoids interfering 
conversation from passengers occupying the front seats. 


> 


The year 1925 produced a net of $168,525 
after operating expenses, or 4.5 cents per 
car-mile. 

About 1920 the railway lines of the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric Company were at 
their lowest ebb. The wild jitney craze 
was at its height, the cars, tracks and other 
facilities of the railway property were none 
too good and the public relations that fol- 
lowed in the wake of such service were not 
all that might be desired. 

Since that time our company has com- 
pleted a cycle in the revamping of its trans- 
portation systems. The first thing to be 
tackled was the establishment of the motor 
coach business between Youngstown and 
the three major towns served by this com- 
pany’s interurban lines — Warren, New 
Castle and Sharon. With the advent of the 
de luxe coach, inaugurated first by the company on the 
Warren line in August, 1922, the bus competition was 
rapidly conquered. Many independent operators, not 


Growth in Revenue and Net in Five Years for All 
Transportation Agencies Operated by Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric Company 


Gross Net Before Revenue 

Revenue Taxes Passengers 

AVA ho emer SF a ta Ms $3,049,269 $7,917 32,236,873 
DODD ae eS PR sy cre oh ee tay 3,092,014 272,742 38,147,270 
LOZ Si eee eeepc Sesleyg2 352,581 43,656,226 
1924 Sie eee aes 3,794,510 373,860 42,047,120 


DOD Sie paths eed: eee 3,943,324 729,536 43,333,133 


; opportunity. Even with the 
_ difference in fares between 


motor coach route there 


_ tled down now to what we 


“September 25, 1926 


I 


\ disappeared in an incred- 
| ibly 
| others were later bought 
out at reasonable figures. 


_ motor coach rates were ap- 
| proximately 50 per cent 
higher than those of the 
_ paralleling railway lines, 
| the latter business 
_ affected seriously. Many at 
_ that time thought they saw 
' the passing of the railway. 


urban properties has con- 
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too well founded financially, 


short time, while 


Although our de luxe 


was 


We, however, saw in it an 


the rail route and _ the 
was no comparison in the 
quality of service rendered. 
In September, 1923, therefore, this company purchased 
twelve interurban type cars fitted up with the same 
degree of comfort as the coaches and embodying all of 
the modern devices useful in our situation. In the years 
following four other interurban cars of the same type 
were purchased and twelve others, purchased in 1918, 
were remodeled. 

During this period the Youngstown district has wit- 
nessed the same enormous growth in private auto- 
mobiles that has been experienced in nearly all other 
communities. Without ques- 
tion, we consider the pri- 
vate automobile the one 
greatest competitor to pub- 
lic carrier transportation. 
Improvement in the inter- 
urban railway gross rev- 
enue has been a check to 
the constant decline expe- 
rienced in earlier years and 
one that on some _ inter- 


tinued to the present date. 

De luxe coach operation, 
maintained for four years 
since its start on _ the 
Youngstown and Warren 
line, has lost revenue of 
late to the new cars on the 
railway lines. These coach 
operations, however, have 
been coupled with other 
coach subsidiary companies 
into a network covering 340 
miles of highway routes 
and are earning a good re- 
turn. Operations have set- 


consider a balanced division 
between rail and coach 
service. The coaches largely 
serve in the hauling of 
through business from ter- 
minal to terminal, making 
faster time than the elec- 


tric cars operating in window wiper 


De luxe coaches used on the interurban lines of the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric Company of Youngstown, Ohio 


Front end of new Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company inter- 
y : 5 
urban car, showing neat inclosure for controller, motorman’s 


air brake valve and other apparatus. 


greater congestion and at 
a fare about 50 per cent 
greater. The intermediate 
local business has largely 
fallen to the modern de 
luxe cars. 

Distinct improvement in 
net revenue has resulted 
from the greater economies 
made possible by these cars. 
Such economies arise chiefly 
from the fact that all inter- 
urban as well as city cars 
are operated by one man 
and, due to their lighter 
weight and modern fea- 
tures, require less power 
and less maintenance. In 
all cities requiring paved 
tracks the light-weight cars 
permit the use of a lighter 
rail and sub-base construction, making a saving of 
$13,400 per mile in track reconstruction cost. Our 
present paved track is built with 103-lb. girder rail, 
which was substituted for the 134-lb. girder rail. Our 
standard construction is to use International Steel ties 
with 4 in. of concrete under the plates. The use of 
Elastite fillers makes quiet running track and the 
thermit welded joints have stood up well and the 
lighter track construction has proved very satisfactory. 
The small number of broken joints in these lighter 
tracks is perhaps an indi- 
cation of the success of this 
policy. Among 1,800 ther- 
mit welds in this type of 
track we have experienced 
but seven broken joints. 

Part of the credit of our 
reduced accidents can be 
attributed to the safety 
equipment and part to our 
closer inspection and better 
training of operators. Acci- 
dents have been reduced 
due to all these causes, as 
shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Following the service-at- 
cost franchise passed in 
January, 1919, the munic- 
ipal rail operations went 
steadily backward. For 
only two individual months 
prior to 1926 did these lines 
earn the allotted 7 per 
cent return on the prop- 
erty valuation agreed upon 
with the city. Beginning in 
May, 1926, with the com- 
pletion of the installation of 
modern cars and 100 per 
cent one-man operation, the 
red figures disappeared and 
we expect them never to 
return. The accumulated 
deficit, however, during this 
period has been $1,600,000. 


Note the air-operated 
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Interurban cars of this type, operating between Me 
Youngstown and Warren, New Castle and — 


Sharon, have won back a large volume of 
traffic to the rail lines 


Sih 


Shae 


Showing comfortable seats with ample 
spacing in new interurban cars op- 
erated by Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company. Single sash windows are 
used. No advertising, signs or cards 
are seen within these finely appointed 
cars 


While it will take many successful 
years to wipe out this deficit, much 
gratification results from the def- 
inite upward trend of net revenue. 

‘Even with 34 miles of tracks 
abandoned, nearly the same mile- 
age is operated as in any of the 
past six years. In addition to the rail service there has 
been a steady increase in service by coaches, so that 
now 35 per cent of the total vehicle-miles in Youngstown 
is performed by city type coaches. The combined rail 
and bus passengers carried have increased more than 
21 per cent since 1922. 

Besides the Youngstown Municipal territory under 
service-at-cost operation, this company supplies local 
transportation in the three smaHer cities of New Castle, 
60,000; Warren, 40,000; Sharon, 25,000. The opera- 
tions in these smaller cities are included in the oper- 
ating costs and expense of what we call lines outside 
of Youngstown. In these cities combined rail and 
coach operation is now successful. In all, operation 
over about 4 miles of track has been suspended in these 
smaller cities and eighteen route-miles established as 
coach operations co-ordinated with the rail routes. 


MaJgor DETAILS THAT ACCOMPLISHED RESULTS 


From the time immediately following the service-at- 
cost franchise, operations of the Youngstown Munic- 
ipal were carried on separately from those of the other 
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2 7 
Interior view of the new 
Youngstown Municipal 
cars at night. Time ex- 
posure with only the il- 
lumination of the interior 
lights. The system of 
lighting installed in this 
new group of cars con- 
sists of twenty 30-volt 
lamps in series 


companies. Late in 1925 this practice was discontinued 
by common consent of the Youngstown Municipai 
authorities and cfficials of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Elec- 
tric Company. While accurate figures are kept of these 
two major accounts, the operations are carried on as 
if they were one. At the present time all of the car 
maintenance is accomplished in the Youngstown Munic- 


: 
’ 
: 
4 
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September 25, 1926 
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Gross earnings record in Youngstown for six years 


_ For five years the Youngstown Municipal Railway has included 
increasing coach service, so that this now equals 35 per cent 
of the total supplied by cars and coaches. The railway gross has 
remained about constant. Apparently it was more service and net 
a different service that was wanted. 


“Interurban and city cars 


Ps 


Luxe coach operation 
| and city coaches 


tee a 


fo] 
oO 
L 


Gross Earning in Dollars 


fe) 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Based on 
6 mo. 


Gross earnings for Pennsylvania-Ohio rail and coach 
lines outside of Youngstown 


With new cars in operation for the last few years, there has been 
a tendency toward an increased gross and a falling off in coach 
revenue, comparing the rail and coach service that essentially par- 
allel each other. The coach lines have been extended to Akron, 
Meadville and Cleveland, beyond the railway terminals, so that the 
total coach revenue has increased. This chart shows only a com- 
parison of the rail and coach service that operate essentially in the 
same territory. 


3 
8 


50 520 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


Average Month's Passenger Revenue,Dollars 


1926 
Based on 
6 mo. 

Gross earnings of coaches giving way to railway 


A direct comparison of passenger receipts for the average month 
of each year, or fraction as noted, shows the de luxe coach opera- 
tion tending to give way to the new interurban cars on the paral- 
leling routes. This is most pronounced on the Warren and Sharon 
lines. Coach service to New Castle has been running too short a 
time to make a reliable comparison. 


ipal car shops at Youngstown except for such servicing 
and light repairs as are done to local or interurban 
equipment in the outlying small cities. All of the 
painting of cars and coaches is done in the well- 
equipped paint shop belonging to the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Electric Company at Masury. 

New cars have been fundamental in the progress 
made in lowering maintenance and operating expenses. 
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Average Age of Youngstown Municipal Cars 
Is Less than Seven Years 


Year Seating : 
No. Purchased Capacity Classification 
12 1912 48 300 (rebuilt in 1923-24) 
15 1914 56 500 
5 1914 58 500 (rebuilt in 1926) 
13 1917 56 Peter Witt (rebuilt in 1924-25) 
34 1921-24 32 Birney 
13 1926 44 Double-truck city. 


Average Age of Cars Outside of Youngstown 
Is Less than Six Years 


Year Seating Kind of Company 

No. Purchased Capacity Service Classification 

v 1902 38 Int. 120 

5 1913 46 Int. 300 

3 1918 64 Int. 650 (single end) 
32 1919 32 City Birney 

5 1921 32 City Birney 

10 1921 64 Int. 660 

5 1922 32 City Birney 

12 1923 48 Int. 700—de luxe 

5 1923 32 City Birney 

4 1925 48 Int. 720—de luxe 


Not only has the design of the new interurban cars re- 
duced operating costs but the particular attention given 
to improvements in body details has been largely respon- 
sible for the increased patronage. We consider it a 
significant fact that these interurban lines, when given 
an opportunity to compete with new cars on a fair basis, 
can check the rapid growth of the de luxe coach revenue. 


Major Expenditures for Track and Equipment 
Exceed $2,000,000 in Five Years 


Tracks rehabilitated, including overhead: 


Youngstown Pennsylvania- 
Municipal Ohio 
Railway Lines Total 
1 Kt EE A ee $3'1542:75,90 ae eee reer $31,427.95 
1922 its Seine 61,476.00 $64,939 33 126,415 33 
1923 ooo eee: 49,879.75 121,404.98 171,284.73 
TOD4: oot ne aa eae Deze 99 162,919.60 189,841.59 
LODS Ae ecm tetra 92,104.72 92,104.72 
Totaly: hace hassel cies Sie Acero aueyares $611,074.27 


New cars purchased: 


1921 (24 Birney).. $153,441.60 (5) $34,917.70 
19D nwt. Re ee cen Ca (10) 185,028.79 $373,388.09 
QQ 2 Alea 47 ee ee (5) 31,948.86 31,948 86 
4 oe BN ae MeN ere ast eters ce (12) 182,494.28 
j Ko Wie PAG etes wie ai SEE Erne tin (S$) 33,560 77 216,055 05 
1924 (10 Birney) 45 OT 32 Satoh Sr are 45,913.28 
12k eset ee (4) 60,721.33 60,721.33 
1926) VUlSidscto)a lO, OCO. 0S mum er eareerr ts ae 182,680.05 
Togalsforcats sec 0. aera oe ae ee $910,706.66 
New coaches purchased: 
192257 $42,276.18 (12) $90,664.33 $132,940.51 
1923S 76,367.10 (7) 48,222.50 124,589.60 
1924 13 93,106.24 (11) 77,645 .77 170,752.01 
1925 10 75,145.64 (5) 42,946.96 118,092 .60 
1926 10 T2SSA 14 rE RO ch 72,554.14 


Total for coaches.!. &.5.-. so... $618,928.86 
Grand totaltior coaches geo reais: $2,140,709. 79 


More than $2,000,000 spent in six years to accomplish results, 
or three times the net before taxes earned last year. 


The lower curve on this page shows a flatten- 
ing out of railway gross revenue and a slight decrease in 
the gross revenue for all paralleling coaches. The indi- 
vidual divisions show this tendency more pronounced. 
As the division of business between coaches and cars 
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Effect of One-Man Operation on Number of Employees 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

No. of trainmen 273 240 227 201 159 

Man-hours..... 755,223 664,094 640,305 519,629 474,464 

Wiapes tne $460,420 $365,241 $382,050 $320,843 $294,168 
Yearly wages 

per trainman. $1,685 $1,685 $1,596 $1,596 $1,850 


The reduction in personnel was taken care of by natural turn- 
over except that a few men were furloughed for a short time. 


Progress of One-Man Operation of Passenger Cars 
Outside of Youngstown 


——_———- Per Cent —-——_——_. 
19295-1922 1923 PA924 1925 2G 
Car-milessi@en eee oe 2722 53-5 5 S12) 84.0 es 91 Ome OO 
Car-hours<2.3 5-8 = 3558-7500) 64° 9.92832 96207 00 


Passengers on one-man cars 2786 “Alz8"% S68 8775 noe ae LED 


Chronology of One-Man Car Operation 


1919—New Castle city division began operating one-man. 

1920—New Castle and Sharon 100 per cent one-man. 

1923—-Interurban, except Girard, began September and was 
completed in October, 1924. 

1925—All lines except in Youngstown were one-man operated and 
Youngstown completed during the year. 

1926—100 per cent one-man operation. 


Accident Record for Recent Years 


No. of Reported Accidents: 1920 1923 1924 1925 
Youngstown Municipal.....:.. .....- 2,223 2,017 1,968 
Railways outside Youngstown.. 1,768  ..... 953 887 
Chargeable accidents per 100,000 car-miles: 

Youngstown Municipal.. ..... ue 54.0 50.0 49.0 
Railway lines outside.......... S6nOn Sane 23.6 22.6 


This again proves that one-man operation does not produce 
more accidents but actually fewer than on the old two-man basis. 


becomes more stabilized we believe these results will be 
even more pronounced. 

Operating costs before taxes for all of the cars 
outside of Youngstown have been cut from 35.6 cents 
per car-mile in 1924 to 32.5 cents per car-mile in 1925 
and it is expected that a full year’s operation under this 
new plan of maintenance will still further reduce this 
operating cost. 

Ten new freight trailers have just been put in service. 
These cars are constructed on the standard specifications 
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of the C.E.R.A. and are designed for interchange service 
on practically all of the interurban systems of the 
Middle West. 

In the period from 1922 to 1925 operating costs, 
including maintenance, of the Youngstown Municipal 
cars have been reduced from 32.38 cents to 31.10 cents 
per car-mile. Youngstown is one of the largest cities 
to operate one-man cars having a seating capacity as 
high as 58 in service handling factory loads. 

This company is rapidly coming to the use of pyroxy- 
lin enamel for the painting of all its equipment. At 
the present time 40 per cent of the cars and 70 per cent 
of the coaches have been painted in the company’s 
shops by this process. Two men in one nine-hour 
day can repaint a Birney car or coach instead of re- 
quiring six days on the old paint and varnish schedule. 
Incidentally the materials used in this new process cost 
40 per cent less. By using more men, cars and coaches 
could now be painted between the rush-hour peaks of 
the same day, were such speed necessary. 

Coach operations for city and interurban work we 
believe to be firmly established as an adjunct to the 
railway service. Through these means we have re- 
gained traffic lost years ago. In addition these coaches 
have undoubtedly brought new business to the company 
from the field of the private automobile. 

To care for the ever-increasing fleet of coaches a 
new garage has recently been constructed in Youngs- 
town, in which repairs and inspections will be made in 
the future. The coaches can by this means be kept 
in much better condition and their life extended ap- 
preciably. 

After four years of operation of the first de luxe 
type of Bender bodies on White chassis we have deter- 
mined that the useful life can be extended through 
adequate inspection and care from four years, originally 
estimated, to at least five years. We have changed our 
accounting practice in conformity with this experience 
and are now setting aside 20 per cent of gross for re- 
newals instead of 25 per cent as formerly. 

Accompanying tables tell in considerable detail the 
progress produced by the improvements and the views 
illustrate the new type of equipment used. 


One of ten standard freight cars recently put in service on the Pennsylvania-Ohio lines. 
interchangeable on all connecting electric lines in the Middle West 


These are designed to be 


This equipment increased revenue a dollar per car-hour on one 
of the Key System Transit Company’s lines 


REVENUE INCREASED 


by new cars on Key System 


By GEORGE H. HARRIS 


General Manager Key System Transit Company 
Oakland, Cal. 


(lexrars very definite advantages have resulted 
from the operation of new cars on the Key Sys- 
tem. Due to the use of modern motors the speed has 
been increased about 15 per cent over that of the old 
equipment. The consequent reduction in running time 
makes it possible to operate the same headway with 
fewer cars, thus effecting a substantial saving in costs. 
Operation of modern equipment has resulted in a con- 
siderable gain in traffic. On one of our trunk lines the 
revenue increased approximately $1 per car-hour after 
the line had been fully equipped with modern cars. 

The type of car which has accomplished these results 
is designated as the 900 series and has been adopted as 
standard by the Key System Transit Company for all 
types of service in the East Bay cities. It is of steel 
construction, 45 ft. 6 in. long and seating 48 passen- 
gers. The weight is about 40,000 lb. Each car is 
equipped with four 40-hp. motors and is arranged for 
operation either as a one-man or two-man single unit 
or in two-car trains. 

To accomplish quick results in making up or discon- 
necting trains, the Tomlinson car, electric and air 
coupler was adopted. Standard safety features oper- 
ative also on two-car trains have been installed. All 
doors are operated by air engines. Light-weight Gen- 
eral Electric type M controls were installed, our 
experience being that the expense of maintaining this 
type control is less than the expense of maintaining 
two platform controllers of the same capacity. 

Experience having proved the popularity of the low- 
floor car with its advantages of fast and safe loading 


and unloading, the company adopted this type of con- 
struction, the floor extending on a line between crown 
pieces with slight ramps from bolsters to platform. 

A smoking compartment, accommodating sixteen 
seated passengers, has added much to the popularity of 
these cars. Another important feature is the excep- 
tionally good lighting. 

Signals for starting are given by lights in front of 
the motorman. The stopping signal is a single-stroke 
electric bell, operated from push-button stations at the 
conductors’ positions on both cars of the train. The 
doors either in the single car or two-car train must 
be closed before the motorman can get the signal to 
start, and as an added precaution the cars are equipped 
with motorman’s mirrors. After the doors have been 
closed and the brakes released it is impossible for the 
conductcr on either car to again open the doors unless 
the brakes are applied. This has served to prevent the 
type of accident wherein the conductor closes the doors 
and the motorman gets the signal to start, then seeing 
a passenger approaching, the conductor changes his 
mind, opens the door again just about the time the 
motorman starts the train. With this protection, the 
conductor may change his mind, but he cannot open 
the door until the brakes have been applied. 

The Key System Transit Company now has 95 cars 
of this type, all built by the American Car Company. 
In November, 1923, the first order was placed for 55 of 
these cars. The 40 others were ordered in the early 
part of the present year and the shipment has just been 
completed. 


On the Kentucky Traction & Terminal 
Company’s system the cost of track main- 
tenance has been reduced 34.7 per cent by 
the operation of light-weight cars—Tie 
spacing has been increased from 
24 in. to 36 in. 


1917, ballasted on stone and all of which has been paved 
with asphalt or brick. 

Operating results on this property are set forth in 

_the table on page 514, which covers the calendar years 


In Lexington, Ky., the operation of cars weighing only - 5 
17,000 Ib. has nearly doubled the life of of 1921 to 1925, inclusive. ; 
the track structure From this statement it will be noted that the total 
cost of track maintenance per car-mile has dropped 
By F. W. BACON from 4.9 to 3.2 cents, or 34.7 per cent, though the oper- 


ating ratio in cost percentage of gross revenues has 
remained almost stationary. It will be further noted 
that the cost of maintenance of track per mile has 
remained about stationary during the period with the 
exception of 1925, which is substantially less than the 
previous years. In general, these operating costs will 
continue, in my judgment, to show a slight trend down- 
ward. For the first six months of 1926 as 
against 1925 the following total results: 


Vice-President 
International Utilities Company 


Resets accomplished by the Kentucky Traction 
& Terminal Company, Lexington, Ky., show 
clearly that the operation of light-weight cars has an 
important bearing on the life of the track structure 
as well as on the cost of its maintenance. Comparing 


the operating expenses since modern equipment has 1925 

been in service with the figures for the period when ceca ee $32,468 26 

old, heavy cars were used, a decided saving is seen in Cost per car-mile. .. 0.030 

the cost of track maintenance per car-mile and also in 1926 

the total cost. Total cost.......... $27,649.26 
In the spring of 1922 this property, which is owned Cost per car-mile. . . 0.027 


by the International Utilities Corporation, was re- 
equipped with 123-ton interurban passenger cars as well 
as new freight cars, and the use of the old equipment, 
which weighed approximately 30 to 38 tons, was 
entirely abandoned. Similarly, in 1923 in the city of 
Lexington we replaced the entire lot of 27 13-ton single- 
truck city cars with a new type of 8-ton single-truck 
city car, designed to reduce the tonnage, increase speed 
and to provide a vehicle offering maximum comfort. 
On this property, therefore, we have comparative oper- 
ating results for the calendar years 1924 and 1925, as 
against the year 1921 with the heavy equipment and 
the two-year period when the change-over was being 
carried out. 

This railway has approximately 71 miles of interurban 
open track, laid parallel to main highways, and 20 miles 
of city track, 16 miles of which is in the city of Lexing- 
ton. The interurban tracks have mostly 70-lb. rail, there 
being only 27 miles of 80-lb. rail. This track was built 
about 1906. In the city of Lexington the track, 
generally speaking, has 80-lb. rail, nearly all paved, 
and of the 16 miles approximately 12 miles was re- 
built with new 80-lb. rail between the years 1911 and 


QUIPMENT 
E of track 


The cause of these reductions in track maintenance 
costs is primarily the use of the light-weight equipment. 

Irrespective of the slight tendency upward during the 
past several years in the cost of labor, our total labor 
eost, which is the largest independent item, shows 
substantially 12.3 per cent decrease over the five-year 
period. This large reduction in labor cost has been 
brought about by the fact that the tie installations have 
been materially reduced and that there is actually less 
general track tamping and alignment work over the 
system due to the lighter equipment. Most striking 
in this respect are the curves, where the light-weight 
equipment does not cause the same thrust as the heavy 
equipment. ee 

Reduction of the tonnage load on the rail carries 
with it almost a corresponding reduction in the phys- 
ical effort to maintain the rail in the same 
state of efficiency. For this reason less 
labor is employed throughout the system. 
As a comparative result, the 
number of permanent employees 


Tie spacing has been increased 
from 24 in. to 36 in. 


maintained on this road and trackmen during the sum- 
mer and winter periods is as follows: 


Winter Track 


Summer Track 
Organization 


Organization 


Drs A late ee Nees pei ere 59 24 
LS SERS a neon scr eae ae 95 43 
ORS E ye RBRe Siok Smee ar. aon 60 21 
DAM ye ean sie Grerss Sabina 45 14 
MEO OPN Paint Atagverd gba 5 once 40 16 


Ties comprise the second largest item of expendi- 
ture. Due to the adoption of the light-weight car, tie 


Maintenance costs on track rebuilt in 1917 have been 
much reduced due to the use of light- 
weight equipment 


spacings have been increased from 24 in. to 36 in. The 
total tie replacements and requirements have been 
reduced from a working average for the seven-year 
period prior to 1922 of 20,131 per annum to an average 
in the last three-year period of 10,042. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000 to 11,000 ties are now the normal 
requirements of the property. It will be noted in this 
statement that in the five-year period the tie costs 
have been reduced 50 per cent, even while it is seen 
that the cost per tie has advanced from 90 cents to 
$1.30, or a total of 444 per cent. Had it not been for 
the use of the light-weight car this company would 
have been replacing at least its former average normal 
tie requirement of 20,000 ties, which at today’s cost 
would have increased this tie item alone by $13,000, 
to say nothing of the additional items of cost which 
are connected with the installation of the tie, including 
spikes, labor, ballast, etc. 

These figures compared with 1921, based on today’s 
prices and the amount of ties actually installed, repre- 
sent a difference to the credit of the light-weight car 
of $24,144. It must be borne in mind that with the 
reduction of 880 in the number of ties used per mile of 
track, or 334 per cent, we have a corresponding reduc- 
tion in all related material. 

The use of ties on this property for the past ten years 
and their cost are shown in the following table: 


Year Number of Ties Price Cost 

LONG. 3 Os eet ee 23,078 0.43 $9,923 
LO Lo enc aoe eer 20,003 0.48 9,602 
1 ESHA se RES Gee 1 A ee 12,835 0.50 6,417 
LO LOE At eee 21,205 0.88 18,660 
1920 Manet eee ane ernie 12,627 0.95 11,996 
NODA GS cas coct 2 aha eee 28,466 0.90 25,619 
O22 es iNeed eer eee 20,562 1.18 24,264 
RDS ER Reaky ames cass t, 6,973 1.18 8,228 
Se, Oe ee es oe Rol 13,261 1.24 16,443 
12 SF ae ee aah te 9,893 1.30 12,861 


While it might be argued that the longer tie spacing 
will increase other rail and joint maintenance items, 
as a matter of fact the opposite has been the case. 
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Five-Year Comparison of 


Track Maintenance Costs 


1921 1927= 1923** 1924 1925 

Nuperintendences.g- occ she... oo oe eae ee $5,264.92 $4,918 .67 $6,377 .90 $7,136.80 $5,851.56 
BA ast. see MOIR it ee ks oe whale Shee ere 1,094.32 849.21 1,434.32 1,558.10 173 .92 
BCR eer BOT Siow bs ne a Soe eee cates See 25,619 88 24,264.11 8,288.90 16,443 .65 12,861.64 
Rais and rail fastenin ese... 6. csi is ees ee ae 2,279 .28 2,617.19 3,148.60 691.54 819.91 
Specialaworks cack os acts cw ee sea Je dan Sho oe eae 2,250.24 5,853.64 443 61 3,556.34 1,056.54 
Track and roadway labor... ..--22 50.2 ee 27,066.89 25,005 .85 27,857.16 26,528.41 23,742 . 38 
PAVIN Paseo clas Bosh Dee CO ee 53703 11 4,851.01 10,286.72 10,093.71 9,457.13 
Miscellaneous expenses, including sanding, removing f . ° 

SLOW ECC Hee hee ois sis o oad Rosse Sclnaee ee 6,620.52 8,159.82 6,305 .63 7,605 .46 6,943 .34 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, crossings, etc.............. 2,581.79 2,959.87 7,436.54 8,760.47 3,928.80 

Total a Pseee ee aie ero ene cane $78,480.95 $79,479 36 $71,519.38 $82,364.48 $64,835 .22 
Per cént of gross’revenue?os:... 224 Sa eee eee 11-9 14.3 1g OS) 13.6 114 
Car-milés- operated. .aste ces ees a oe eee 1,619,090 1,750,197 1,922,051 1,930,137 2,025,674 
Maintenance cost per car-mile operated.............. $0.049 $0 045 $0037 $0042 $0.032 
Number\ofi miles of track::f2...4.>.- 2 40, sae ee 93579 917.33 83.69 89.35 89.35 
Total cost per mile of track maintained............... $836.77 $870.24 $854.57 $921.81 $725 .63 
Total car and passenger ton-miles...............-.--- 38,178,884 33,142,318 25,824,807 20,766,743 21,318,600 
Cost of labor based on present rate.............--.-- $27,066.89 $25,005 .85 $27,857.16 $26,528 41 $23,742 .38 
Number of ties usedisg..2/50 os 2 ee bee oe eee 28,466 20,562 6,973 13,261 9,893 
Cost per tié.ctias.c baci oso Sele hae ae eee $0.90 $1.18 $1.18 $1.24 $1.30 
Cost of ties based on present market value $1.30..... $37,005 .80 $26,730.60 $9,064.90 $17,239.30 $12,861.64 


*First year light-weight interurban equipment. 


In the table it is shown that the item of rail and rail 
fastenings has been reduced over the five-year period 
by 64 per cent, and similarly the special work costs 
have been practically cut in two. Both of these items 
may be attributed directly to a reduction in the ham- 
mer blow effect upon the rail and joint. 

The third largest item of expense in the maintenance 
of our roadway is paving. This item has about doubled 
in the last five-year period, due to the increased age of 
the pavement and the uses to which it is put. This, 
of course, is beyond the control of the company. The 
use of the light-weight car, with less vibration and 
track movement, however, has the direct effect of 
greatly diminishing paving damages adjacent to rail. 
This item varies so under different conditions that it 
would be impossible to formulate any concrete idea as 
to its cost. 

From my experience it would be assuming a good 
deal to attempt to estimate the proper depreciation in 
track structure, 
or, putting it in 
the other form, 
to estimate with 
any great de- 
gree of accuracy 
the increased 
life that will be 
got out of the 
general track 
structures by 
the adoption of 
the light-weight 
equipment. It 
has been proved 
conclusively that 
large savings can 
be made in cur- 
rent track main- 
tenance. 

The effect of 


**First year light-weight city equipment. 


the use of the light-weight equipment on the gen- 
eral structure is very apparent to those who have 
followed the subject closely, and it is our belief that the 
life of this structure will, generally speaking, increase 
in its usefulness in about the same ratio as you decrease 
the tonnage load applied to the structure. 

In the Kentucky properties during the five-year 
period we have reduced the ton-miles operated per 
annum by substantially 17,000,000, or 44 per cent, 
although we have increased our car-miles operated by 
approximately 25 per cent. If, therefore, it is sound to 
assume that the life of the track structure will vary in 
inverse ratio to the ton-miles passing over it, this reduc- 
tion to 56 per cent of the ton-miles should make. the life 
under the new conditions 100/56 or 178 per cent. In 
other words, we have added 78 per cent to the total life 
of our track and roadway structures. From this it is 
apparent that the reduction in ordinary maintenance is 
real and is a direct cash return attributed to the use of 
the light-weight 
car. Further- 
more, by the re- 
duction in ton- 
miles operated 
theife of exist- 
ing track struc- 
tures will be 
substantially in- 
creased. This is 
probably the 
largest factor to 
be taken into 
consideration 
and due credit 
must be given 
to it when con- 
sidering invest- 
ment in new 
light-weight 
equipment, 


Less trouble has been experienced with rail joints and paving since 


modern cars have 


been in service 


continued in Pittsburgh 
nd methods 


By T. FITZGERALD 


Vice-President 
Pittsburgh Railways 


Better equipment has 
made service more at- 
‘tractive and increased 
tiding, while resultant 
improvements in main- 
tenance methods have 
‘effected substantial re- 
ductions in operating 
: expenses 


> 


Modern cars 
furnish high-class 
transportation 
service 

in Pittsburgh’s 
busy streets 


[P< the first six months of 1926 the Pittsburgh 
Railways carried 38,000,000 more passengers 
than during the corresponding period of 1923. Due to 
numerous recent fare reductions, however, the gross 
revenue was less despite the larger traffic. The decrease 
in earnings has been more than offset by economies 
effected in both the maintenance and operating depart- 
ments, so that the net revenue shows a substantial gain. 
Contributing elements to this result have been many. 
First, new cars of modern design have made it possible 
to furnish a service that has pleased the public. 
Second, development of the way department, made pos- 
sible by the purchase of new tools, together with the 
adoption of modern methods, has produced large sav- 
ings as well as Haproyements in the quality of mainte- 
nance. Third, a similar development in the equipment 
department, Sollee the purchase of new rolling aia 
has resulted in a considerable saving. 

' Industrial conditions in the Pittsburgh district have 
been rather unsatisfactory during recent years. In 
particular the coal industry has been seriously affected, 
the estimated decrease in earnings being about $100,- 
000,000 a year. Railway revenues, however, have not 
followed the downward trend of business conditions nor 
the upward trend of traffic. More than 100 concessions 
have been made in the use of transfers. Five-cent fares 
have been established on short-haul routes and Sunday 
and weekly passes have been put into effect. All this 


IMPROVEMENT 


with modern equipment 


has stimulated riding tremendously, but the actual 
return to the company has been $286,000 less than 
during the first half of 1923. Comparative figures of 
revenues and expenses for the past three years are 
given in Table I. 


Table I—Revenue, Expenses and Earnings, 1923-1925 


1923 1924 1925 
Gross railway revenue... $22,547,745 $22,063,777 $21,813,696 
Total operating expenses 17,622,092 17,360,901 16,847,034 
Slkaxes:y ian ee ee ees 801,627 668,018 614,143 
Total operating expenses 
ain detare sateen ae 18,423,719 18,028,919 17,461,177 
Net earnings after taxes $4,124,026 $4,(34,858 $4,352,520 


Included in operating expenses for 1924 and 1925 are portions 
of debts which were assumed when the receivers were discharged 
and which are being amortized over a period of years. The year 
1924 carried $402,903 and 1925 $441,537 of such expense. The 
expenses of thé traction conference board, also carried in operating 
SSDENSES: was $41,250 for the year 1924 and $37,500 for 1925. 


After the Pittsburgh Railways emerged from receiv- 
ership attention was directed first to making savings 
in the maintenance of way and structures department. 
This was done through purchase and use of new and 
modern equipment and facilities, the consequent con- 
centration of gangs, better distribution of material, and 
improved methods. In two years time a reduction of 
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Upper view—Car painting is done on the 
line production basis. The three lines 
of cars advance one position every 
night. The same men thus perform 
the same work on different cars each 
day 

Lower view—Armatures are wound on 
the line production basis, by the crea- 
tion of a pool of cores ready for wind- 
ing and another pool of completed 
armatures ready for installation in 

motors 


After the trucks are disassembled the wheel assemblies are set to one side for 
further dismantling. The wheels are turned and replaced, motors are taken 
apart and armatures sent to winding room, if repairs are necessary, and then 
all parts are brought back and reassembled in the units shown in this view 


Four (nstde painters 


clear i? . 4, pertorm 
sidleand| - |jasing Moorife this work 
outside Process on3 cars 
M7 these 
TrackNo. Tra . yack No.3 “ines 


Three paint lines used in Homewood 
shops, Pittsburgh Railways 


The line drawing below illustrates the 
layout of the paint shop, requiring 24 
painters and workmen, producing twelve to 
fifteen repainted cars per week. During the 
night the painting line on each of the three 
tracks is stepped up one position. The 
finished cars are removed by the transfer 
table at the top of the diagram and the 
new cars to be painted are placed in the 
first position at the bottom of the line. 


Lines Nos. 1 and 2 are used for light and 
medium paint jobs and line No. 3 for com- 
plete repainting. The cars in line No. 3 
stay in each position two days. . 

The bogey set for this naint shop is fif- 
teen cars a week. The company has stand- 
ardized on the lacquer system for all steel 
cars. 


Transfer table 


Lightapa'medivn Hea 
pair. Le paint 


tine Process Men 


Final / sprayer 

"1 | Jacguercoat 2 Stripers | 
Striped 2 roof 
sash-doors-  _pairiters 
bumpers,quard | sashé 


rails,clear windows adloor 
paurfer 
Color / man 
lacquer Pas i. 
spray (4inside 
process painters) 


2 men 


Potty and 
touching up 
under coat 


Priming 
coat put 
on by spray 
process 


= 
4| | Burn off 


<— —> 


Scrub lO men 


Total 24 en 
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Standard trucks rebuilt on the line 


production basis 


This diagrammatic sketch shows the 
‘relative positions used in the disassem- 
bly and the reassembly of trucks. One 
laborer attends to handling all mate- 
rial on this line. Men who cut down 
the trucks put the materials in sepa- 
rate containers—one for scrap, one to 
go to the machine shop and the third 
to the blacksmith shop. This laborer 
also brings the repaired material back 
to the assembly line, stacking the 
repaired units at the point “B”’ on the 
Back Oey rack. No men are 
working at positions “B” or ‘‘C,” as 
these positions are for _ collecting Ph ge! D 
parts ready for assembly. When the guck pool _\iryck&whee 

_ truck assembly is moved from posi- assembly 
' tion “A” to the jig immediately to the 


Blacksinit 
shop Parks trom machine or 


Llacksi7 (th) Shop or stores 


Brake rigging 
assembly 


[ea Machine shop 


Q 
& 
5 
a) 
|| Material rach 
and tools 
Cc Motor & whee! 
assembly 


N 
y 
Q 
x 
[aera Blacksrnth 


left, ‘‘D,’”’ this laborer moves “B”’ and Lmen —,—— 2 
“C” forward. On the truck in the 2en Pool for Truck ht 
“B” position the exact amount of trick aves Wsassembly 
peter tal, pepsistae of bolts, ne 10 men used ir truck feces los / cu#ter 
washers, cotter pins, etc., is assembled p rake / helper 
and placed on a steel plate so that the pas ae oe asserbly Us 
men who are working on the truck at / n7aterial man to 
position ‘‘A” do. not have to move Weiler Pipe oe 
away for materials. The trucks are 30 trucks per week ig Hse oo 
assembled upside down. turred out by i 

bly train 


this gang 


The skeleton truck frames, 
shown at left, are placed up- 
side down at this assembly 
position. As can be observed, 
the frames can be rolled for- 
ward on the rails forming the 
support for the truck frame. 
In the foreground the frame 
is ready to have the brake 
rigging mounted and on a 
steel plate can be seen the 
necessary tools and the exact 
number of bolts, washers, cot- 
ter pins, etc., required in the 

work. When the frame to 

the left is completed it is 
lifted by crane to the jig used 
to assemble the wheel and 
motor units and the truck 
frame in the foreground is 
rolled forward 


The view at the right 
shows the brake rigging 
assembly position. New 
or repaired parts are 
brought to this bench 
and one man assembles 
the brake rigging on a jig 
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Table Il—Development of Maintenance Departments 
Reflects Savings in Expense Without 
Curtailment of Work 


Detail of operating expense: 1923 1924 1925 
Way and structures........ $3,788,843 $2,685,011 $2,492,697 
Maintenance ofequipment.. 2,497,494 2,513,962 2,235,267 
Rowerfen 8. seeae eer: 2,136,006 2,034,877 2,005,651 
Conducting transportation.. 7,162,007 7,440,744 7,263,546 
rain conan eee eee 59,675 160,226 204,490 
General and miscellaneous... 1,978,066 2,526,082 2,645,384 


Conducting transportation expense has increased despite the 
increase in one-man operation, totaling 135 cars at present, due 
largely to increase in wage rate effective May 1, 1923 Present 
wages are 63 cents minimum to 67 cents maximum, with 5 cents 
per hour additional for one-man car operators. General and mis- 
cellaneous expenses are higher largely due to amortization of 
certain pre-receivership expenses, as previously outlined. 


This illustrates the jig used to mount the wheel and motor units in place. 


53.3 per cent was made in the number of men employed 
in maintenance work of this department, with conse- 
quent reduction of 50.5 per cent in the payroll. 

During the latter part of 1925, and continuing up to 
this date, drastic changes in equipment maintenance 
methods have taken place. Even yet the work is far 
from completion and, hence, present results are oniy 
partial. Nevertheless, during the year 1925 a reduction 
of about 23 per cent was made in the number of men 
employed, with a consequent reduction in this payroll 
of more than 18 per cent. 

First the overhauling work previously carried on in 


six of the company’s shops has been concentrated at 
Homewood, which is the largest and most centrally 
located of six shops. At the present time about 90 per 
cent of the shop work is done there and the remaining 
10 per cent at Manchester. The principle of the “line 
assembly” as used in automobile manufacture was 
applied to this overhauling work. In the Homewood 
shops this system has been applied also to the painting 
of cars, the winding of all armatures and the rebuilding 
of the ‘““M-25” trucks, which are now practically stand- 
ard on the property. 

Cars to be painted enter the paint shop at one end 
and are placed in the “first position’ on one of the 
three tracks used for this purpose and move progres- 
sively from one position to the other. 
The completed cars are taken off the 
other end of the tracks on a transfer 
table completely finished. Two of the 
tracks are used for the repainting of 
cars that do not require that the old 
paint be removed. The third track is 
used fer cars which are scheduled for 
stripping to the metal, requiring a 
complete repainting job. 

The first position on the two repaint 
tracks is devoted to cleaning the cars. 
A gang of ten men can thoroughly 
clean the outside and inside of the two 
cars in one day while in this position. 
At night the two lines of cars for light 
painting are advanced one position, or 
a car length. The heavy paint line 
advances every two days. Here 
another gang applies the priming 
coats by the spray process. The third 
day puttying and touching up the un- 
der coat is accomplished and cars are 
prepared for the finishing coats, ap- 
plied the fourth day. At night these 
cars are again moved forward to the fifth position, 
where the final lacquer coat is applied and roofs, fenders 
and window guards are finished. In all, five days are 
required and the cars are ready for service, each phase 
of the work being done by men experienced in this one 
element of the work and with equipment and material 
always in place. 

On the third track, where cars are completely re- 
painted, slightly longer time is required, the car remain- 
ing in the same position for two days in certain steps. 

In all 24 men are used continuously in these three 
lines of the painting process, and at present about 


An air 
cylinder depresses the bolster and springs, making possible the mounting of wheels 
and motors without the tedious depressing of springs by means of the screw process 
very generally used. The wheels are laid on the racks shown at the ends 


Table I1I—Car Change Record, Highland 
Carhouse, 1926 


Permissible Car Changes 
(Based on 6,000 


Table I[V—Car Change Record, Ingram 
Carhouse, 1926 


Permissible Car Changes 
(Based on 6,000 


Total Miles per Per Cent Total Miles per Per Cent 

Month Car Changes Change) Performance Month Car Changes* Change) Performance 
Janvarve eer Poy! 50 33 66 ifantianyyre usenet a 60 28 46 
Rebruaavernae sence oe) 38 68 ebruarys Jota po 80 26 32 
Marchi... oe 52 34 65 IM archi Soc 4 eee 40 29) 72 
Aprils eink 35 34 99 Aprils: sei cote 24 28 116 
UIE ies Re Learns cl eas 22 36 163 IY CN aa ees, 22 28 127 
JUNeaee ce ete 18 34 188 sane? 2s cee ee 16 28 175 

Total Total 

AVeLagenun she br. Average..... 
Car change or “pull-in” records are kept for each carhouse. Here are two records for Highland and Ingram. Improvement is observed 


in the per cent performance record for this year as a result of the better inspection methods developed. 
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eleven completed cars are being turned out per week. 
With further experience with this system, it is ex- 
pected that on an average of fifteen cars can be 
turned out every week by the same number cf men. 
This has been accomplished certain weeks. The lacquer 
system is used entirely in this process, both the priming 
coats and the final coats being sprayed on. The cars 
to be completely repainted are first cleaned by the 
Moorite paint-removing process. 

The same general plan has been applied to the rebuild- 
ing of the M-25 trucks. In the first place, whenever 
any trouble develops on the motors, leads or trucks, 
except slack brakes, the crippled car is sent to the 
Homewood shops. There the car body is lifted by means 
of an electric hoist and the disabled 
truck removed on a transfer table. 
From there a crane immediately re- 
moves it to the pool of damaged trucks. 
A rebuilt truck from a pool at the other 
end of the line is immediately placed 
under the car. This complete change 
of a truck requires about fifteen min- 
utes. The car is then ready for 
service again. 

For the successful operation of this 
kind of system it is essential to have 
a pool of trucks requiring repair and 
another of trucks that are completely 
rebuilt, as well as a supply of rebuilt 
parts always ready for use. The truck 
to be rebuilt is placed in the first 
position, where a “gang” of one man 
and a helper burn off all the necessary 
bolts and rivets (marked by the, in- 
spector). The truck is then broken 
down. Component parts are next set 
in line just to one side of this position. 
These parts are sent to the black- 
smith or machine shop and after repair 
are again immediately placed in pools alongside the 
truck line. The rebuilt truck frames are then assembled 
in another position, as shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. Brake rigging is assembled, motors and axles 
put together, and finally the entire truck is reassembled 
by other gangs working adjacent to these positions. In 
the final position the truck is placed on a jig and an 
air cylinder is used to depress the bolster, which allows 
the wheel assembly to be set in place, thus completing 
the process. The completed truck is then carried by 
crane to the rebuilt truck pool. 

One man is engaged with the supplying of the neces- 
sary bolts, rivets and washers, etc., to the truck as- 
sembly position. The exact number needed is laid on a 
steel plate convenient to each operation, so that none 
of the gang has to make trips to and from the store- 
room. The necessary stores supplies are requisitioned 
ahead of time and are delivered from the storeroom in 
small motor lorries that make regular trips to all of 
the points of distribution in the shops. These motor 
lorries also deliver: broken down parts to the repair 
units and redeliver the repaired parts to the assem- 
bly line. © 

Damaged armatures first go to the stripping unit, 
where one gang completely removes the winding and 
prepares the cores for new coils. After core and com- 
mutator repairs, the armatures are placed on the wind- 
ing racks and other operators place the coils and core 
insulation. The armatures are then moved to another 


position, where the armature leads are soldered into 
the commutators. In the next position the coils are 
banded by the man who is engaged in this one process 
all of the time. Then, if necessary, the cores are dipped 
and baked, when they pass to the commutator turning 
and undercutting positions, after which they are tested, 
painted and moved by lorry to the motor assembly 
floor. i 

Car washing methods have been improved by in- 
stalling spray racks and electrically driven scrubbing 
brushes at several of the carhouses. As this system 


is developed it will be extended to other stations. A 
specially designed window cleaner has been developed 
that allows the windows to be cleaned without removing 


After the wheel and motor assemblies are placed in the racks and the bolster depressed, 
small air cylinders, seen in this view, slide the wheels into place, after which they 
are bolted to the trucks and the job is complete, being carried by crane to the 
rebuilt truck pool 


the window guards. This operation was told in detail 
in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, page 262, Aug. 14, 1926. 

Cars are housed in twenty different locations in the 
Pittsburgh district. Inspection work is being developed 
on the basis of unit inspections of all equipment in a 


Table V—Comparative Car Change Report 


——Position Standing Each Month—— 


Carhouse Jan. Feb. March April May June 
tien lanidivee ter eeien eee 3 3 6 4 2 1 
INeramswe eee eee 4 5 5 2 3 2 
Emsworther se: eee 1 1 1 5 5 3 
Grate Aver mee oe 14 17 14 11 14 4 
Manchésteme 9... 2000 5 4 8 3 6 5 
Gharléromaat ree enor 2 2 3 1 4 6 
Wies tar kor errata Sere 15 § 9 8 1 7 
TRUnne) Sesrs.c cee 9 11 10 12 11 8 
Cartes. crea eee 8 13 ff 9 9 9 
Z0 ths S tenner eee eee Il 6 13 13 8 10 
Go Shannon cere neni 6 fl 2 6 13 11 
Keating 30 ewe eit tere 11 12 12 7 10 12 
Millwalezy) sen atone oeerene 10 9 11 10 7 13 
Homewood s.aee see 18 15 15 16 12 14 
Glenwood. sce nneneter 17 14 16 17 WZ 15 
MceKeesporta mace 20 20 20 20 20 16 
ean kin. nics eee 19 19 18 19 19 17 
Washington: ate 12 16 4 4 14 18 
Plummer Sts. c see 18 18 17 18 16 19 
Plenron: Lull; ease 13 10 19 15 18 20 


Every month a “position standing record”’ is prepared listing 
the carhouse having the best performance for the past month 
first and the rest in the order of their results. These sheets are 
sent to each carhouse foreman. 
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manner similar to the work 
of overhauling of cars in 
the Homewood shops. 

The cars to be inspected 
in each carhouse are lined 
up and specialized gangs 
do their work in logical 
order — one gang inspects 
trucks and tightens brake- 
rigging, another inspects 
car. body, seats, steps, doors 
and such details, another 
inspects controller and elec- 
trical connections, etc. 

For the purpose of build- 
ing up a comparative record 
a complete follow-up system 
is being established and 
each month the position of 
each carhouse is determined 
on the basis of the mileage 
obtained for each pull-in 
necessitated by a crippled 
car. 

In order to follow up the 
work at each carhouse a 
position standing sheet is 
made up each month and 
sent to all the foremen 
at the various carhouses 
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Armature winding systematized in Pittsburgh shops 


Diagrammatic plan of handling armatures in the “line”’ process 
shows the direction of movement and the number of men em- 
ployed in each position, there being 22 in all. The success of 
this operation depends upon having not only a pool of armatures 
ready for winding but a steady flow of all materials used. 
Materials are requisitioned ahead of time and placed in proper 
locations so that the workmen do not have to move away from 
their positions-or go to the storeroom for any materials. 


similar to the sample repro- 
duced herewith, showing 
the total car changes and the 
permissible number based 
on a bogey of 6,000 miles 
per car change; the third 
column shows the percent- 
age performance, which is 
the ratio of the second 
column divided by the 
first. The work has pro- 
gressed so far in the High- 
land carhouse that nearly 
double the permissible 
mileage originally set as a 
bogey isnow obtained. All 
of the carhouses show im- 
provement. 

In addition of these rec- 
ords, other more detailed 
records are obtained and 
kept for reference showing 
the exact cause of each car 
failure. These records are 
invaluable as they throw 
a searchlight on the weak 
points. Several of these de- 
tails are now under investi- 
gation and plans are being 
developed to change the 


which shows their records for several past months and 
listing the order of their standing for the current 
month. 

In addition to this, a small set of sheets is prepared, 


construction of the device causing the trouble. In this 
way it is expected that the condition of the cars will 
not only be maintained but greatly improved as time 
goes on. 


Typical scene at Fifth Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburgh, during the rush hour 


eople Like 
San. Francisco’s 


New Cars 


Open-end sections on the new 

cars of the Market Street Rail- 

- way of San Francisco have 

proved popular with the 
riding public 


Pre to 1920 the Mar- 
ket Street Railway of 
San Francisco, like many 
others, had experimented 
with a number of different 
types of cars. We had long 
cars and short cars, high cars and low cars, cars with 
seats lengthwise and cars with seats crosswise. The 
electrical equipment showed nearly the same variation. 
About that time, however, we instituted a new training 
system for platform employees. So difficult were the 
problems of breaking in new men with such a variety 
of cars and equipment that we decided to try to design 
a standard car that would suit our own local conditions. 
Requirements which the new car was expected to meet 
were lightness with strength, attractiveness with 
economy, simplicity with safety, and large capacity with 
adequate speed. 

San Francisco, “sitting on its seven hills,’ probably 
has more and steeper grades than any other city in 
the United States. For this reason in designing a car 
allowance must be made for steps, fenders and trucks 
at the dips in the street level and for plenty of motor 
power on the heavy inclines. Also, in San Francisco 
the people are great lovers of fresh air and sunshine, 
so that plenty of open space must be provided. At the 
same time it must be possible to protect passengers 
in wet weather, for there are occasional rains even in 
sunny California. The building of a car that would 


By M. McCANTS 


General Manager Market Street Railway 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Market Street Railway has developed a 
standard type of vehicle combining mod- 
erate first cost and low operating expense— 
Open-end sections are liked by passengers 


In circle—The ends of the new 
car are painted white and 
brightly illuminated at night, 
thus greatly increasing its 
visibility 


meet these specifications 
“seemed impossible at first, 
but, thanks to the skill 
of our superintendent of 
equipment, it has been 
done. To meet the demand 
for fresh air each end of the car has an open section 
with a seating capacity for twelve passengers. There 
are two cross seats on each side, each seat being 34 in. 
long, thereby allowing 17 in. per passenger. Longitu- 
dinal seats for four persons are also placed at the ends 
of the open sections, thus leaving a wide space for 
entrances and exits. 

In winter the open sections are protected by storm 
curtains. The upper ends are ratcheted tightly against 
the inside upper part of the car frame and the lower 
ends are buttoned on the outside of the car. When not 
in use these curtains are rolled tightly and inconspic- 
uously on the inside at the top. 

A few of our old cars had one open section, but many 
of them were entirely closed. Needless to say, our 
patrons very much prefer the new cars, especially dur- 
ing the ten months of the year when it is more pleasant 
to be out of doors than to be inside. Another advantage 
of the two open sections is that passengers may smoke 
at either end without giving offense to non-smokers 
who may also want to sit outside. 

Platforms are roomy and are reached from the street 
by one step, which is 15 in. from the ground. This is 


} 
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the minimum possible owing to dips in the street at 
the ends of steep grades, which sometimes are as much 
as 13 per cent. From the step to the platform is only 
10 in. To give the car the greatest possible capacity 
without requiring too great width for clearance the 
steps are all set back into the platform proper and do 
not project beyond the longitudinal body line. 

On each side are five fixed-sash windows extending 
high enough so that even a standing passenger can see 
out without stooping. Ventilation is secured by means 
of a perforated panel over 
each door, and the roof, 
which is turtle-backed, has 
four funnels, two opening 
forward and two backward, 
similar in type to ships’ ven- 
tilators. There are no floor 
ventilators. 

in San Francisco the track 
centers are 11 ft. 4 in. apart 
and this permits a wide car 
body, so that our standard 
design has a width of 9 ft. 
2 in. and is 47 ft. over bump- 
ers. The weight of the car 
body complete is 17,560 lb. 
and of the entire car 39,100 
lb. The standard capac- 
ity of the car is approxi- 
mately 100, so that during 
the rush hour 150 passengers 
can be carried without dif- 
ficulty. 


LIGHT WEIGHT HAs MANY 
ADVANTAGES 


Many advantages have re- 
sulted from the light weight, 
particularly because it is 
combined with large carry- 
ing capacity. Not only does 
the car require less power on the hills, but it takes less 
power to start and stop and consequently operation is 
smoother. Passengers frequently remark about the 
comfortable riding qualities, but these qualities are 
merely due to smooth operation. The lighter weight 
also means less wear and tear on roadbed and reduced 
expense for maintenance. 

The standard car adopted is not only economical to 
manufacture but economical to maintain. The frame 
and posts are of yellow pine, which is a local wood, and 
the sides are of No. 12 steel. The side is assembled in 
one piece and then bolted to sills and posts with Eagle 
carriage bolts. The platform fronts also are assembled 
as units. In case of a damaged front or a damaged side 
it can be removed easily and repaired in a short time. 
Bolsters are so constructed that they can be removed in 
less than an hour. Wiring and auxiliaries also are 
designed for simplicity and ease of repair. 

All frills have been eliminated. There are no fancy 
panels or headlinings. Platforms, floors and steps are 
all covered with a material that resembles heavy roofing 
paper. When its use was first suggested to us we were 
skeptical. However, we gave it a trial on one of our 
cars and at the end of two years no appreciable wear 
could be detected, so it has been adopted as part of our 
standard equipment. 


M. MC CANTS 


Roofing paper has numerous advantages over an 
uncovered wooden floor. It is smooth. No one trips 
over it, and yet it is impossible to slip on it even when 
it is wet. Cheap lumber can be used underneath. It is 
easy to install. It eliminates replacement of worn-out 
flooring. It is warm on the feet of both the platform 
men and passengers. It is inexpensive and wears 
indefinitely. 

As a safety precaution a strip of the same material 
has been placed on each step to minimize the danger of 
slipping. The low height of 
the steps has been an impor- 
tant factor in reducing board- 
ing and alighting accidents 
on this type of car. So, also, 
has the elimination of over- 
hanging steps, which were 
a prolific source of accidents 
on the older cars. 

Another improvement 
which we have recently made 
is to paint the car fronts 
white. The sides remain 
chrome green medium, which 
is the color that has been 
used on all of our cars for 
a number of years. The 
fronts have been wired so 
that they are brightly illu- 
minated at night. Two reflec- 
tors with two lamps each 
are placed on each side of 
the car and one light illumi- 
nates each exit step. This 
not only makes the car more 
visible at night, but also 
makes it appear wider. Both 
ends are kept lighted at night 
while the car is in service. 
Because the car can be seen 
at a considerable distance 
accidents involving pedestrians and vehicular street 
traffic have been reduced to a marked extent. 


OPERATING CosTS HAVE BEEN SUBSTANTIALLY 
REDUCED 


We now have 190 of these standard cars in service, all 
built in our own shops. We figure that the adoption of 
this new standard type of car has saved us thousands 
of dollars in operating expenses. The interest on the 
reduction in original cost is itself probably sufficient to 
take care of all maintenance charges on the new bodies. 
Added to that is the great reduction in the number and 
cost of parts we now have to carry and the savings 
already mentioned due to lighter weight, etc. Thus it 
will be seen that it is to our advantage to change over 
to the new type as rapidly /as possible. Our shops are 
at the present time turning out a completed car every 
two weeks and as fast as a new car is ready an old one 
is scrapped. 

We realize, of course, that this design is not the last 
word in car construction. There are several features 
which are now being studied with a view to further 
improvements, and we regard this design as but one of 
a series of steps which will ultimately combine all of 
the desirable features we wish to have incorporated in 
the design. 


USE FRONT 


ENTRANCE» 


| 220 


Better public relations, increased traffic and reduced expenses have resulted 
from operation of cars of this type in Schenectady 


UBLIC APPROVAL 


gained by improvements 
at Schenectady 


ROM the very beginning of 
the business of transporta- 
tion on land, and this business in 
one form or another is doubtless 
as old as the race itself, the trend 
in vehicle types has been gradually and definitely toward 
ease, comfort, convenience and safety for the passenger. 
Great progress has been made; as great, in fact, as that 
-of the human race in its cultural development. Vehicle 
styles and types have been continually and progressively 
changed. Innovations during the last century have been 
frequent as well as radical, and especially so since the 
advent of the street railway. These changes are all the 
more marked when the comparatively short life of the 
street railway in relation to the whole transportation 
industry is borne in mind. 

Collateral developments stimulate each other by their 
competition, in response to the law of natural selection 
or survival of the fittest. Whether we are in one busi- 
ness or another, we must always heed natural laws, as 
the violation of each one carries its own penalty. 

Since its advent the street car has had to keep pace 
with the tastes of the people it served. One has but to 
turn back in his memory, if old enough, or to look at the 
humerous available series of pictures showing the 
development of transportation vehicles from 1888 to 1898, 


By E. M. WALKER 
President Schenectady Railway 


1908, 1918, and so on down to the 
present. In the past fifteen years, 
on account of the amazingly rapid 
development of the automobile, 
the pace has been much more 
rapid than during the early days of the electric car. The 
field of development has been so alluring, on account of 
rapid growth and high rewards, that a multitude of 
ingenious minds have been attracted to the work of 
vehicle design and construction. The contest of minds 
engaged in producing something more comfortable, more 
speedy and more sightly than has ever before been pro- 
duced has been without precedent both as to the time 
required and the results achieved. Tastes have been 
quickened and the demands have been much more exact- 
ing than in the “horse and buggy age.” This, of course, 
has given a challenge to those operating electric rail- 
ways as well as to those engaged in building electric 
cars and transportation appliances. 


THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


Any one engaged in the electric railway business 
must be willing to accept this challenge. He must be 
sincere in his belief in his business, in its necessity and 
in its utility. He must be a believer in the general prin- 
ciple that any business for which there is a legitimate 
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need, and which performs a necessary service and per- 
forms it well, can be operated profitably. In other 
words, the world always holds out rewards for wise man- 
agement of useful and necessary public service enter- 
prises. 

Realizing the change and development of the public 
taste in the matter of vehicles for transportation the 
American Electric Railway Association has in its organ- 
ization an active committee engaged in this very matter 
of bringing the industry up to date in the matter of 
replacing out-of-date equipment with modern, attractive 
and more efficient rolling stock. That this demand is 
growing is evident from the statistics of passengers car- 
ried and that it will continue to grow is in the very 
nature of our modern city life. 


PUBLIC DEMANDS MODERN EQUIPMENT 


People who ride, and in these modern days who does 
not ride (it has been estimated that there is enough 
automotive equipment in use in this country today to 
furnish the entire popula- 
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service and a real reason for the existence of the line. 

The case of the Schenectady Railway is not in any 
way unique. It is rather typical of what can be done, 
and in fact has been done in many other instances. At 
the close of 1923, in the latter months of a well-nigh 
destructive labor disturbance, the management, taking 
stock of the available tools and appliances, found five 
distinct types of city cars, and just as many different 
methods of fare collection, with only 10 per cent of 
these cars less than six years old, and some of them 
25 years old. Clearly many of them had passed their 
years of usefulness. The patience of the riding public 
was well-nigh exhausted and there was but little faith 
in the company’s willingness or desire to operate a real 
railroad and to furnish real service in a city where such 
service is really needed. Schenectady is perhaps in a 


- class by itself, in that a very high percentage of the 


people are capable, by the very nature of their occupa- 
tions, of judging intelligently the elements that go 
to make up railroad service. Accordingly the company 
embarked upon a definite 


tion with a simultaneous 
ride), have all of a sudden 
been educated to the most 
modern kinds of vehicles. 
They would, as far as auto- 
mobiles are concerned, just 
about as soon walk as ride 
in one of the old “highboys” 
of ten or fifteen years ago. 
What wonder, then, that in 
the matter of street cars the 
riding public (the very same 
people) should be rather 
exacting and critical in the 
matter of the kind of cars 
they ride in and that they 


F THE 


character of our service has 

reached a point where people won’t ride 
unless they have to, it is up to us to make 
the service more desirable. 
this by modernization of equipment, by 
putting on cars that will furnish the best 
known means of electric railway trans- 
portation and by relegating to the scrap pile 
those that tend to remind the passenger 
that because they were good enough for his 
father they ought to be good enough for him. 


plan of modernization of its 
equipment. Ten modern 
cars were immediately pur- 
chased. Within a year and 
a half of their installation 
twelve more of the identical 
type were added to the com- 
pany’s system. 

We were confident that 
we must modernize if we 
wished to retain the busi- 
ness we had and recapture 
some of that which we had 
lost and, above all, if we 
were sincere in wishing to 
give our people good rail- 


And we can do 


should want something mod- 
ern and up to date as distinguished from the heavy, 
slow-moving car of other days, with its high steps—and 
sometimes three or four of them—to climb, narrow 
doors, small vestibules, and what not. They simply 
will not be satisfied with such vehicles, and mortifica- 
tion is bound to set in on the property so equipped. 

We have heard much in the past and are hearing 
much at present about valuation, or cost, being the deter- 
mining factor in the rate of fare. As a matter of fact 
the value of any property is determined by the value 
of its service. The truth of this is as old as the hills 
and it is only a restatement of the following law: The 
value of an article depends on who wants it and on how 
badly he wants it. To realize the truth of this one has 
only to try to sell a $25,000 house when nobody else 
wants it. All of this has a bearing on our own business. 

If the character of our service has reached a point 
where people won’t ride unless they have to, it is up to 
us to make the service more desirable. And we can do 
this by modernization of equipment, by putting on cars 
that will furnish the best known means of electric rail- 
way transportation and by relegating to the scrap pile 
those that tend to remind the passenger that because 
they were good enough for his father they ought to be 
good enough for him. 

There are in the industry many properties where this 
has been done partially or completely. The improve- 
ment has always been followed by the desired results, 
provided there was in the first place a real demand for 


road service. We did not 
make any bargain with the community for so much in- 
creased good will per new car, but felt that, once the 
people were convinced of the sincerity of our announced 
aims of giving the best possible service, good will, with 
all of its byproducts, would follow. Complaints of poor 
service were frequent and were in most cases justifiable. 
Morale was low, as it always is in the wake of a long 
strike. 


BETTER EMPLOYEE MORALE WITH UP-TO-DATE CARS 


It has been interesting and gratifying in the extreme © 


to experience the change in public sentiment toward the 
company since the advent of the new cars. A sufficient 
number were purchased to furnish about 50 per cent of 
the base service and the remainder of the service was 
furnished by the best and most modern of the existing 
equipment, all thoroughly overhauled and as far as pos- 
sible standardized as to equipment. Fare collection was 
standardized and simplified and a new and quicker 
transfer system installed. 


Along with the favorable development in public feel- . 


ing toward the company has come an improved employee 
morale, which together have brought about several 
desired results, a great reduction in accidents and in 
car failures and a change in the trend of traffic volume 
from gradually declining to gradually increasing. There 
has been no radical, no revolutionary change, but sim- 
ply a healthy development. This has occurred in the 
face of a continuing increase in the automobile registra- 
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tion in the county. Schenectady County is so relatively 
small in area that most of its population is urban or 
suburban and the greater part of it is served by electric 
lines. The number of automobiles registered up to 
Aug. 9 in each year for the past five years follows: 


Schenectady County Registration (Population 116,000) 


PAS na hd a Ba aio RAY CHRON C BIA Gromer Oe ore 11,581 
USPS Or oslo hy MOM BIRT Reo e Sioa cad oS 15,634 
VG QA es aia erarsygets catel a dgietan seed helsteta ther sicee mashes 19,575 
MOD See etesta ciate rotalsc(acicretauatahs cnet taaawers Aware come 22,369 
USA SE ics tegen gree cheat awed. a8 Eee Gellar 24,443 


Of course, it is not claimed that the mere act of buy- 
ing new cars has brought about these happy changes, 
but they have been one of the indispensable factors in 
producing the change. There has been no change in the 
rate of fare during the five-year period. 


NEw Cars MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 


The type of the new cars is double truck, double end, 
light weight, safety, each car weighing complete for 
_ service about 32,000 lb. From actual experience they 
' have met every requirement and tests have demonstrated 
that they are a most economical car to operate and by 
far better suited for all-year-round»service than any 
other type of car operated by the company. Records 
which these cars have made in actual operation have 
been most gratifying and convincing. Actual results 
have shown that with a seating capacity of 44 they have 
| _ carried in an emergency as many as 140 passencers. 

Under the P-A-Y-E system of fare collection it has been 


Record of Cars Turned in from Dec. 1, 1925, 
to May 31, 1926 


Registers 
and 
Car 

Body 


Damaged 


Car Acci- Elec- Resist- and 
No. dent Motor tric ance Air Brakes Trucks 
200 2D 1 1 

201 2 1 1 2 
202 2 
203 1 1 1 3 
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Note: Most resistance trouble due to rough tracks. Most motor 
trouble due to operating through water during spring thaw. The 
first ten 200-type cars (200-209) have been in service one year 
and nine months longer than the second of the 200 type cars 
(210-221). The armatures were not dipped in the first ones, while 
in the second they have all been dipped and baked. This accounts 
for less motor trouble. 


shown again and again that 44 passengers, the full seat- 
ing capacity of the car, have entered and paid their 
fares in 52 seconds, which is rapid, in view of the fact 
that the fare is 7 cents, and although tokens are sold 
there is no reduction from the 7-cent. rate. 

Another record was established by these new and mod- 
ern cars during the very severe snowstorms of last 
winter. Every line equipped with this type of car was 
kept open and full service given, which was not possible 
on the other lines operated by older types of cars. This 
fact earned a lot of good will and favorable comment. 

The car is easy of access, which facilitates the move- 
ment of passengers in and out, and the low steps make 
it much easier for passengers boarding or alighting 
along unpaved sections of road. Higher schedule speeds 
have been made possible since the introduction of these 
cars, and this of itself improves the quality of the serv- 
ice to the passengers. 

Naturally, very appreciable economies have resulted 
from the use of these cars on account of their large 
carrying capacity and light weight. They are capable 
of rendering exactly the right kind of service at what- 
ever moment it may be needed. A combination of cross 
and longitudinal seats permits a spacious opening at the 
front of the car, making more room for passenger inter- 
change. 


MODERNIZATION BRINGS ITS OWN REWARDS 


A combination of satisfied riders, operators who are 
so highly pleased with the cars themselves that runs 
equipped with the new type of car are the first ones 
chosen by operators when signing for their runs, and 
satisfied management on account of these two elements, 
plus operating economies, would seem to be a fairly con- 
vincing combination of proof that modernization of 
equipment carried along with it its own rewards. 

No mention has been made of the effect of a modern- 
ization and standardization program on the mechanical 
department. Since undertaking this program in 
Schenectady it has been possible gradually to reduce 
shop and carhouse forces, which were too large to per- 
mit of economical operation. The total reduction over 
a two-year period amounts to nearly 30 per cent. A rec- 
ord of mechanical performance of these cars will no 
doubt be of interest and is appended hereto with explan- 
atory footnotes. 

Taken altogether and from the accumulated experi- 
ence of those who have tried the remedy, there would 
seem no doubt that if we are to keep pace with modern 
trends in transportation and justify our existence by 
showing our willingness to furnish an up-to-date, reli- 
able, safe, speedy and comfortable form of mass trans- 
portation at a low cost that is available to everybody 
all the time and that can and must be furnished at a 
profit, we should and in fact must see to it that our 
equipment is kept reasonably up to the times and fully 
abreast with all developments. 

The new idea in cars is being given attention in 
Europe as well as in this country. A recent article 
from London said that the London County Council had 
recently put in operation along the Thames Embank- 
ment a de luxe street car containing seats as comfortable 
as those in limousines. Special attention was paid to 
the lighting so as to enable passengers to read their 
newspapers without straining their eyes. The car has 
proved so popular that 100 more of the same kind are 
te be ordered. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


puts Youngstown & Suburban on paying basis 


Exterior of the recently completed garage for the Youngstown & Suburban Railway 


By E. O. SHRYOCK 


Reece operating 
expenses and a dis- 
tinct upward tendency in 
revenue have marked the 
first half-year operation of 
four new light-weight, one- 
man cars on the Youngs- 
town & Suburban Railway. 
While the new cars have 
hardly been in service long 
enough to give a real ac- 
count of themselves, the re- 
duced expense of operation is assured and the increased 
passenger revenue is encouraging. Except for a few 
tripper cars all equipment now used is new since 1922. 

Co-ordination of the bus and rail service with 
high-grade equipment has resulted in attracting new 
business to the interurban rail line, at the same time 
creating almost as much revenue on the buses. The 
combined gross today of all operations is greater 
than in the best previous year in the company’s history. 

Normally about 40 per cent of the gross revenue of 
this road is derived from freight haulage and switching. 
For the first five months of 1926 the curtailment of new 
building tributory to our line reduced our revenue 
from freight to the extent of nearly $3,700. Curtailed 
freight traffic generally marks a local depression which 
often affects the passenger revenue as well. Despite 
the freight situation during the early part of this year, 
however, the passenger revenue for the five months 
increased from $61,774 to $64,046, or $2,272. Possibly 
about $1,000 of this was because of an increase of 2 
cents in city fares. 


New 


equipment 


ALL CARS ARE NoW ONE-MAN OPERATED 


With the advent of the new cars the service to the 
city limits was increased to give a fifteen-minute head- 
way for fifteen hours a day instead of ten hours a day 
previously operated. The light-weight features, how- 
ever, have decreased the operating expense principally 


and 
operations continue to make greatest gross 
in company’s history—lIn first year of 
Fitkin management $125,000 was spent 
for four new cars, two new buses and a 
new garage—combined property now 
earning all charges 


General Manager Youngstown & Suburban Railway 


in maintenance, power and 
conducting transportation 
accounts, so that the total 
five months expenses have 
been reduced for all rail- 
way operations from $74,- 
750 to $65,808. Increase 
in net revenue has been 
effected from $10,151 to 
$18,828, or more than 85 per 
cent as compared with the 
five months period of 1925. 

In addition to the railway service over the 20-mile 
interurban between Youngstown and Leetonia the com- 
pany operates extensive bus service, paralleling the 
railway and extending beyond the railway points, 
covering 93 miles of highway routes in all. This bus 
service is of an interurban nature, a de luxe type of 
parlor car bus being used. Except for some service 
rendered by our subsidiary bus company prior to the 
time our competitive operations were taken over the 
service was the same during the first five months of 
1925 and 1926. During this period in 1926 the bus 
revenue was $59,195, as against $53,257 the preceding 
year, and the net revenue after operating expenses, 
taxes (except federal) and depreciation increased from 
$8,931 to $11,879, or 33 per cent. 

From these results it is evident that the company 
as a whole has developed a bus business in its own 
territory and that adjacent to it nearly equaling the 
passenger gross of the rail lines. 


bus 


extensive 


EXPENDITURES NECESSARY TO ACCOMPLISH RESULTS 


With the use of new and modern cars railway oper- 
ating expenses have been reduced, and we believe the 
passenger riding on cars will increase, due to the better 
facilities offered. But it takes money to make money. 
In September, 1922, the first two light-weight cars were 
put in service. These two cars were among the first 
of the light-weight interurban type to be put in opera- 


f 
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One of the light-weight, one-man cars recently purchased for 
the Youngstown & Suburban Railway to replace 40-ton, two- 
man cars. The savings produced turned a deficit into a small 
profit. Linoleum floors, together with leather-upholstered seats, 
spaced with ample knee room, make the’cars attractive. This 
has been an important contributing factor in the increase in 
railway passenger revenue 


tion and in a measure helped to blaze the trail for this 
type of car, at present so extensively used. 

Beginning January, 1926, four more cars were placed 
in operation. The first two cars permitted one-man 
operation on the short line between Youngstown and 
Boardman. Heavy cars of the old type, weighing 


Table I—-Summary of Railway Operations 
First Five Months 


1925 1926 

Railway gross revenue (passenger and freight)* $84,901 $84,636 
Operating expenses, including taxes (except 

HEEL Al) inci. eesktricss oh ei ares Chae cee ier Nee bays aes 74,750- 65,808 
Net after operating and taxes................. $10,151 $18,828 
Wperating cation ticker eee ree ete re ee 88 04 77.6 

Per car-mile: 
Railway eross revenue, cents... . 0... 4 snes. 44.93 42.29 
Railway,operating expense, cents. -........->. BORS6) 32588 
Revenucspassenpers, .~ aareretar ie aati Ba a 514,027 534,605 

Car-miles operated: 
NeEVeNlle Ip ASSEN 2 elare Ayan seer y ea er ee 182,535 192,8 


3 
188,969 200,12 


Total, including freight and non-revenue........ 


* Passenger revenue alone... sss me sis 


$61,774 $64,046 


Table 1i—Summary of Bus Operations 


First Five Months 


1925 1926 

Gross bus revenues axe. le ene Sie cee $53,257 $59,195 
Bus operating expense (including taxes and de- 

prectation)s.c tin lagen ne aebremeeerr am 44,266 47,316 
Net revenue after taxes and depreciation........ $8,991 $11,879 
DP penatine ratios. Aa. ee yan a cphupines Pane h 3.2395 79193 
Bus‘ revenue per mile, cents.......2-...025.:. BO MES A S06 
Bus operating expense (including Jepreciation 

ATG AES) Pee ens ree Pot EN rene cna 24.025 Fa24 83 
Revenue bus passengers............ 72,393 79,235 
Ruse SEE RE eee ae tre ae 182,753 190,571 


ea ee | 


approximately 70,000 Ib., 
service to Leetonia. 


performed the interurban 
The new cars enabled us to scrap 
these and operate the whole system on the same sched- 


ule with the modern one-man equipment. Old cars are 
now used for a few single trips in the morning and 
evening rush hours. 


$125,000 SPENT FOR BETTERMENTS THIS YEAR 


The budget of expenditures for the past twelve months, 
embracing the period of the Fitken management, 
included the four cars mentioned, two new buses and 
a modern garage and paint shop, totaled $125,000. The 
paint shop, just completed, will be used for all 
equipment, both cars and buses, and for that reason 
it was placed adjacent to the present repair shop and 
equipped with a track connecting with the yard track 
system at that point. The garage will not only provide 
housing facilities for the de luxe coaches but it will 
provide a well-equipped shop for making inspection and 
repairs. 

With the ccmpletion of the new bus garage and paint 
shop other savings will be possible and the company 
will be enabled to keep in service more attractive 
equipment. 

The Youngstown & Suburban, along with many 
other interurbans, lost revenue steadily for many years, 
and this, in common with mounting costs, put the 
operating results in red. With the establishment of 
the bus operations and improvements made in the rail 
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One of the interurban coaches of the Youngstown & Suburban Railway ready for inspection 
in the recently completed garage 


system the deficits became less, and so far this year 
the operations about paid fixed charges, despite the 
serious slump in freight. May, June and July have 
shown surpluses after paying all charges, which marks 
a great improvement over conditions existing for five 
years. 


BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS FOLLOW IN WAKE OF 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


We feel that there is nothing that will promote 
public good will as quickly as good service. First 
safety, then courtesy and dispatch are prime elements. 
If this service can be supplied with new and modern 
cars, so much the better. A tangible result of our own 


Table I1]I—Comparison of Passenger Revenues 
First Five Months 


1925 1926 

Railway Passenger Revenue: 
Hania ae SSRN Ee rick emer Tce Li $13,785 $13,742 
Mebruary: acm cctacc ee ener nae ee ene 11,956 12,104 
IMG rch fc cptecdechna: Reman eee eee en eee 12,683 13,019 
Aprils.Ais, Gash nce cee eas ec A a 11,873 12,443 
IMC AN ancients con ee Ue ea OREN ca eaten VAS iim lees 

‘oval sfivecmonths veel c cee eee $61,774 $64,046 


Increase: ]926-sa ee eee oe eee 2,272—3.7 per cent 


endeavors to establish good will was the successful 
effort this spring to secure an ordinance granting an 
increase in city fare from 5 cents to 7 cents per ride. 
This will probably continue to show an increase in 
revenue of about $500 per month. 

Several years ago this company changed over its 
power system from 25 to 60 cycles. Three new sub- 
station equipments were purchased, two automotive, and 
one manual station installed in the car shop, where it 
did not require extra attendance. One of the automotive 
station equipments is installed in a portable car, and 
while serving in a chosen locality it can be shifted to 
act as a spare should either of the other stations fail. 

By this change the power situation was much im- 
proved. A more reliable source of power supply was ob- 
tained at a reduced cost. This change also enabled the 
company to purchase power at a more central point, 
thus saving line losses. 

About four years ago the open track was com- 
pletely reballasted, using more than 400 cars of gran- 
ulated slag. Other improvements recently made in the 
small amount of paved track on the system have placed 
it in excellent condition. Movements in and out of the 
wye at the Youngstown terminal have been facilitated 
by the installation of an electric track switch. 

All of these betterments taken together have placed 
the property in excellent operating condition. 


Eastern Massachusetts 
Stems the Tide of Competition 


Rolling stock 
used in 
Lynn, Mass., 
is typical of 
that on all 
, divisions 


Operating 
conditions 
however, 
differ in this 
and other 
communities 
served 


Modern one-man cars, improved main- 
tenance practice and well-cared-for track- 


Miaezanixe a 
practically constant 


level of net earnings in the 
face of a steadily diminish- 
ing gross income during 
the past six years, the East- 
ern Massachusetts Street 
Railway has come truly to 
merit the appellation “A Street Railway Success,” which 
it has adopted as an operating slogan. They have been 
years of strenuous efforts, putting every possible 
economy into practice, in thoroughly modernizing roll- 
ing stock, trackage and shops and in generally preparing 
the ground for an intensive campaign in merchandising 
transportation which has now been inaugurated. A 
large amount of unprofitable trackage in sparsely 
settled communities has been abandoned, bus operation 
has been substituted in a number of instances and the 
average fare for the entire system has been reduced 
from 10 cents to 7.1 cents. 

Much credit must be given to the maintenance forces 
of the company for the excellent record of economy 
which has been established. Undoubtedly, however, the 
largest single saving must be attributed to the adoption 
of modern, one-man cars on all fourteen divisions of the 
system. The company first began its change-over to 
one-man operation in 1919, at that time purchasing 250 
Birney safety cars, of a somewhat better type than 
at first developed, which were used to “sell” the idea 
of one-man operation to the riding public. For five or 


age have paved the way for an aggressive 
merchandising campaign—Net earnings 
have remained practically constant, al- 
though the gross income has decreased— 
Present efforts are directed toward 
increasing car riding 


six years more than 96 per 
cent of all cars in active 
use have been equipped and 
one-man operated. 

Prior to 1920, when the 
new era began to dawn for 
this railway, things were at 
loose ends. Matters which 
should have been under central control had been left to 
local jurisdiction, and vice versa. All that is changed 
now, for each of the fourteen divisions is autonomous 
in so far as is practical, while the general formula- 
tion of policies is left in the hands of the general 
management and of the public trustees appointed by 
the state. Further to intensify the effectiveness 
of the local divisions and to stimulate beneficial 
public relations in the various communities served, 
divisional “home rule committees” have been formed. 
These are made up of prominent local citizens who are 
appointed by municipal authorities and civic bodies to 
act in an advisory capacity with the local manager. 


Table I—Mileage per Pull-in 


1,550 car-miles 


VOQO recess ee eee eee Reh beh ccta oe eet abe dee wy gear ens ensae re 
i Ro 3 SEE hr SS 56 Sie iG PS OD OD Ae ee 1,884 car-miles 
1h ee tte 9 Seite en inn ere Be cee 4,035 car-miles 
“Tad a NERA Po ATEN C5 St Ses, Oe G7 Octo eh oe cH eR 6,745 car-miles 
19 D4 RRS Baca on Scorer a Rae eerie clot a «atone 9,994 car-miles 
LSS) Shree eee Ee a EES ee eye ean cate copa 19,310 car-miles 
1926 (first sixamontlis)) sever t erry et er tentoniecr tot 18,838 car-miles 
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The effort is constantly made to render as satisfac- 
tory service as is economically possible and the home 
rule committees have been invaluable in presenting 
fairly to the public the railway viewpoint. The fare on 
e2ch division is determined by the character of the sery- 
ice rendered in that particular territory and by the 
number of car riders there. 
The resulting condition is 
practically “service at cost,” 
or service based upon the abil- 
ity and willingness of the local 
population to support it. 

Things had reached such a 
state in 1919 that if some 
radical step had not been 
taken it would have been im- 
possible to continue operating 
the system. Thus it was that ~ 
the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway was among the 
first in the country to adopt 
for general use in a large way 
the one-man idea. Being 
somewhat of a pioneer in this 
field, the company had to edu- 
cate the public to the merits 
of this new departure and to 
dispel the general impression 
fostered by the trainmen’s 
unions that one-man operation 
was unsafe and generally in- 
imical to the public welfare. 
This could not easily be done 


Some 24 years ago the company invested in 75 new 
light-weight, double-truck cars designed for one-man 
operation. These cars weigh approximately 32,000 lb. 
and possess many features which particularly recom- 
mend them for establishing finally the idea of one-man 
operation in the minds of the public. Among these 
factors of comfort and con- 
venience were to be found: 
Especially large platforms, 
wide double folding doors, 
construction of vestibule in- 
volving but two large win- 
dows with one center post, 
thus insuring maximum visi- 
bility on the part of the oper- 
ator; safety switch box with a 
safety panel, including all op- 
erating switches; a modern 
lighting system, consisting of 
four 94-watt lamps equipped 
with automatic compensating 
fixtures in series with the 94- 
watt headlight; air-operated 
slack adjusters, variable load 
brakes, staggered arrange- 
ment of seats to provide a 
maximum aisle clearance and 
control of rear door by the 
operator. 

All of the cars destined for 
one-man operation, of what- 
ever’ vintage, were supplied 
with automatic control cords 


with old, double-truck roll- 
ing stock which had _ been 
equipped with safety devices 
and one-man equipment or 
even with modern double- 
truck, one-man cars. It was 
necessary, therefore, to pur- 
chase a large number of Bir- 
ney cars for this educating 
process. Coincident with the 
purchase of these cars, how- 


ROBERT B. STEARNS 
Nine years ago Robert B. Stearns, then vice-president 


of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, 
was elected vice-president and general manager of the 
Bay State Street Railway. His task was difficult. The 
road was virtually bankrupt, after years of operation of 
a system loosely knit together from two groups of merged 
properties. Mr. Stearns played a large part in the prep- 
aration of a plan for relief, which included a reorganiza- 
tion of the system into the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway under state control ard a reduction of losses 
through curtailment of lines which never could be made 
to pay. 

The success which has atterded the operation of the 
road under the leadership of Mr. Stearns testifies to the 
soundness of the methods used and to his ability in mak- 
ing them effective. 


in the centers of the pas- 
senger compartments, which 
may be used by passengers to 
stop the cars in an emergency. 
These cords fulfill the triple 
duties of cutting off the power, 
applying the brakes and re- 
leasing both front and rear 
doors. Complete standard 
safety device equipment was 
not applied to the cars as cer- 


ever, the work of equipping existing rolling stock for 
the new method of operation was undertaken, this mod- 
ernization being limited to cars of fairly recent origin 
and of good physical condition. Gradually these cars 
were placed in service, the process being so gradual that 
few individuals in the several communities seemed even 
cognizant that a change was being made. 


tain regulations of the state of Massachusetts made nec- 
essary a number of modifications. It was found possible 
to equip the cars with the emergency passenger control 
at a cost of less than $100 per car. 

In addition to the 250 Birney cars purchased to 
inaugurate the one-inan operation and the 75 new 
double-truck cars, 457 older double-truck cars were re- 


Table IJ—Reduction in Personnel 


Maintenance of Equipment Transportation 

One Super- Produc- Super- Produc- PLOTS 5) iakn eco peli see eae 
Week visory tive Total visory tive MetaBU AGES. W200, west: Sate eee 
1919 7 928.122 817 939 156 2776 roe 4 a EL a SEE SATE 
1920 Meee oO 532 624 111 1785 PSIG | LOT ose crotceins niarente saeier as 
1921, ee. 64 421 485 100 1149 (PA RAE pees seo niaca aan ie 
192 25 eee eS 364 427 98 1125 12 DBA eer Bsiaonineate Sercing fist 
19238) 42856 323 379 98 1114 ea] IZED ose a cto eee ee ee 
T9244 hy 280253 273 326 90 1086 11760) 1925 2-25) focs te ee eee 
1925 ee 49 236 285 88 1050 1138 | 1926 (six months) ......... 
1926 51 253 304 86 1975 1163 


Note—A week in Novemter was chosen for the years 1919-1925 


and the week June 19-26 for 1926. 


Table I1I—Cost of Car Maintenance 
of Fixed Charges* 


Exclusive 


..../.5.02 cents per revenue car-mile 


....4.5.69 cents per revenue car-mile 
RS 6.20 cents per revenue car-mile- 
Bah sol 4.63 cents per revenue car-mile 
manos 4.42 cents per revenue car-mile 
seek 4.06 cents per revenue car-mile 


3.60 cents per revenue car-mile 


3 
.-. ..3.04 cents per revenue car-mile 
3 


-20 cents per revenue car-mile 


*Note—Includes overhauling and painting. 
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One of 75 double-truck, light-weight cars, some of which cre acw being re-equippec for improved interurban service 
Ys 


constructed. Thus it was possible ultimately to retire 
400 double-truck cars of obsolete design and also to 
retire a great variety of trucks, motors and air equip- 
ments. 

Air brake equipment on the property has been stand- 
ardized to such an extent that at the present time only 
two types of compressors are used on active passenger 
equipment. These are the CP-27 and the DH-16. Auto- 
matic heat regulators have been installed on all cars to 
effect savings in current consumption and to improve 
the comfort of passengers. 

Not only the passenger cars have been subjected to 
the modernization process—the service equipment has 
also come in for its share of attention. Twelve new 
double-truck Russell sweepers have been added to the 
snow-fighting equipment and extensive remodeling of ex- 


isting plows and scrapers has been carried out, that the 
equipment might attain its greatest efficiency. Emer- 
gency and service cars have been rebuilt and re-equipped 
to render them effective for all types of service calls. 
Having placed the existing rolling stock of the com- 
pany in a condition of uniform efficiency and good physi- 
cal appearance, it is now planned to devote considerable 
attention to the dressing. up of a number of the latest 
double-truck cars for the de luxe suburban service. 
Leather-upholstered seats, with divided backs and spring 
cushions, are being constructed by the Heywood-Wake- 
field Company of Wakefield, Mass., along lines especially 
designed for the Eastern Massachusetts Company. 
It is planned to carry out the work quite extensively 
and to improve much of the newer rolling stock in 
this way. In addition to the special seats the de luxe 


Semi-convertible car, approximately nine years old, which has been modernized for up-to-date service 
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One of the older semi-convertible units which will be among the next cars to be replaced with new equipment 
Although in good physical condition their weignt renders tiem: uueconomical for use 


cars are to have battleship linoleum floor covering. Cop- 
per brass edging is to be placed around all of the trap- 
doors, to make a neat fit with the linoleum, and all of 
the piping at the ends of the cars will be inclosed in a 
wood partition with an aluminum casting over the top. 
The total cost of equipping each of the cars with these 
improvements will be approximately $1,500 per car. 
The use of the de luxe seats reduces the seating capac- 
ity of the cars from 42 to 40. When new ¢ars are pur- 
chased to replace the older 


rolling stock now in service wee 


interest investors in its securities with an attractive 
array of figures. It is true that the gross railway oper- 
ating revenue, exclusive of power sales, has been dimin- 
ishing each year since 1920, when material slashes in 
fares were made, but the operating economies have 
proved so efficacious that the net has slumped but little. 
The falling off in gross hardly needs explanation; the 
same conditions which have confronted every street rail- 
way property in the country to a greater or less degree 
during the past few years 
have not failed to affect the 


it is planned to have them 
equipped with the de luxe 


5,000 
4,000 


Eastern Massachusetts. 
Some of the divisions have 


furnishings in the same 
3,000 


fared better than others, 


fashion as the ones which 


for the company serves com- 


are now to be _ prepared. 
Thus the entire system, 


2,000 


munities of widely varying 
characteristics and local 


; 1,000 
both interurban and urban, 


will eventually be rendering 0) 
an even higher grade of 
service to its patrons, both 
in mechanical excellence and 
in physical comfort and ap- 


1919 1920 1921 


1922 


Total personnel in all departments during a typical week 
in each year 


conditions frequently differ 
quite materially from the 
general economic status of 
the country. All, however, 
have felt the effect of the 
private automobile and it 


1923 19249 9192551926 


pearance, 


has required courage to rally 


This work is all part of 
the campaign which the com- 


10, 983,372 


pany is carrying on to meet 


to the fight and to carry the 
struggle into the very cita- 
del of the foe. With the 


10,362,315 
9,462, 663 


the private automobile on 


its own ground by provid- 


launching of the counter 
attack, which consists of 


ing comfortable, convenient 


railway operating revenue 


carefully planned merchan- 


transportation. It has backed 
up the improvement of com- 


dising efforts to popularize 


fort by careful maintenance 


Millions of Dollars 


of headways and_ sched- 
ules, the placing of safety 


zones and staggered stops 


aT ~~ 
Ss street car travel and with 
Se a secondary line of defense 
oo made up of the mainte- 
nance and_ transportation 
preparations which have 


| 


and the maintenance of the 


| 


been described, both gross 


2,529, 269 


cars in a clean and sanitary, 
well-painted condition. 


2,301, 80/ 


and net earnings have re- 
acted encouragingly this year. 


2,229, 989 
2,/44, 179 


As has been stated, the 


‘Net rallway operating revenue 
| ES 


The abrupt rise in the net 


company has lifted itself from 
a condition perilously near 
bankruptcy to a_ situation 0 
in which it may now yo 
out in the open market and 


1920 1921 1922 


Gross and net operating revenues from January, 1920, 
to June, 1926 


earnings in 1921 which is 
shown in the chart at the 
left was occasioned by the 
substitution of the 250 
Birney cars for the obsolete, 


1923 1924 1925 1926 


Ist 6 Months 


1 


September 25, 1926 


heavy, two-man cars which had 
previously been in service. 
From that time on the propor- 
tion of one-man operation in- 
creased rapidly until today 
practically 96 per cent of all 
cars are one-man operated. 
While every year since 1922 
has shown a slight decrease in 
the net earnings, indications 
are that the tide has been 
stemmed with the present year 
and that the net earnings may 
be expected to show an en- 
couraging total at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

_ Another chart shows the re- 
duction in personnel in all de- 
partments of the company 
since 1919, as indicated by a 
typical week in each year. The 
total number employed in 1919 was 5,666, a payroll 
which was literally “eating its head off” on the basis of 
the actual business done. This total was reduced to 3,605 
in the week shown for 1920, as the one-man cars were 
placed in service toward the end of that year and prior to 
the week in November that was taken as the criterion. 
Since 1920 the reduction has continued slowly but stead- 
ily in all departments, the maintenance and transporta- 
tion departments being the ones chiefly affected by the 
adoption of modern, light-weight, one-mancars. Table II 
gives the yearly progress in these two departments, and 
it is apparent from an examination of the detailed rec- 
ords maintained by the company that considerable credit 
must be given to departmental economies, in addition to 
the savings effected by the cars themselves, for the rec- 
ords which have been established. 

Steadily decreasing cost of car maintenance is a 
direct result of two factors—modernized equipment and 
improved maintenance practice. Table III presents the 
yearly record for the cost of car maintenance per rev- 
enue car-mile, exclusive of fixed charges. The decrease 
from 5.02 cents per car-mile in 1918 to 3.20 cents in the 
first six months of 1926 represents an enormous saving 
on a property operating as many units as the Eastern 
Massachusetts company does. In 1918 a total of 
$1,361,000 was spent for maintenance requirements, 
while during the first half of the current year only 
$292,625 was _ expended. 

Correlative to this dimi- 
nution which has occurred 
in the maintenance account 
has been the decrease in 
pull-ins throughout the sys- 
tem. In 1919 a maintenance 
pull-in was necessitated on 
the average of once every 
1,550 passenger-car-miles. 
The current year saw the 
mileage per pull-in in- 
creased to 18,838 miles dur- 
ing the first six months. 
Careful inspection and thor- 
ough overhauling have made 
pull-ins dependent upon un- . 
foreseen contingencies 
rather than a part of the 


Special 


leather - uphol- 
stered seat which has 
been adopted for the de 


luxe interurban cars 


_ Interior of one of the newer light-weight cars which are 
being equipped with de luxe seats and other features 
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daily routine. The fact that 
the entire rolling stock of the 
company has been placed in 
first class condition and that a 
large amount of it is of recent 
origin is of course significant. 

While the net operating rev- 
enue has remained at a 
gratifying point, however, the 
interest charges which must 
be met each year have declined 
materially. The total net 
earnings before depreciation 
have been equivalent to more 
than 2.3 times combined inter- 
est charges and rentals in each 
of the past four years, and in 
1925 the earnings were 2.5 
times rentals and interest 
charges, the best showing ever 
made by the company. 

For several years the company considered it expedient 
to bend every effort toward placing its house in order. 
Now a determined merchandising program has been 
launched, with the boosting of the gross as a primary 
object. Following careful study of the various lines of 
the company and the local attractions which might be 
enlisted in a campaign to attract new riders to those 
lines, extensive excursion rates were established at many 
points. Reductions in round-trip fares and special ar- 
rangements with various steamboat companies for co- 
ordinated schedules and jointly reduced fares have been 
made. 

Adding three coupons to excursion tickets on lines 
serving various amusement parks is another scheme 
which has been tried with good results. The coupons 
are each good for a single amusement at the parks 
which have concurred in the plan, being redeemed by 
the railway company when presented by the concession- 
aires. The coupons are valid only on weekdays, from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and exclusive of holidays. 

A further ingenious plan was the sale of tickets at 
$1 each in Lowell. These tickets were in two parts, one 
being good for a dollar’s worth of merchandise at any 
co-operating store, while the other section entitled the 
bearer to two rides on Tuesday, the “free riding day.” 
The railway redeems the ticket at 90 cents. 

As a result of these and sundry other schemes which 
‘ have been tried out by the 
company a marked increase 
has already been apparent 
in the number of car riders 
and, correspondingly, in the 
gross operating revenue. 
Strong efforts are being 
made to increase pleasure 
riding and, by rendering 
attractive service, to encour- 
age new riding by persons 
who have hitherto relied 
upon an automobile. 
The campaign to merchan- 
dise trolley riding has only 
begtin and company officials 
are encouraged by results 
already obtained to go ahead 
with more extensive plans. 
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Building new standard cars in t 
Electric Company. 
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More Profitable 


Than Rebuilding 


By J. C. ROCKWELL 


Vice-President Manila Electric Company, 
Manila, P. I. 


Geer railway service in the city of Manila and 
its suburbs, with a total population of 360,000, is 
furnished by the Manila Electric Company. To the 
original rolling equipment with which operations were 
begun in 1905, additions were made from time to time 
until in 1923 the company found itself with nine dif- 
ferent types of cars. It was then necessary to rebuild 
or replace a large number of them. Replacement, while 
more costly, was thought likely to be cheaper in the 
long run and a new light-weight car was designed. 
Forty have been built and placed in service during the 
last two years. They have proved to be satisfactory in 
every way and it is planned to continue the replacement 
of old cars by new cars of this type. 

That hardy old perennial “local conditions,” probably 
the most potent preventive of standardization of car 
design at home, develops new characteristics in foreign 
climes and attains a luxuriant growth in the tropics. 
Manila, the “Pearl of the Orient,” is both foreign and 
tropical, so the company has its own local conditions 
and resulting problems. Chief among them affecting 
car design are: Character and psychology of the travel- 
ing public, climate and weather conditions and remote- 
ness from sources of supply. 


In Manila this standard street 
car is gradually replacing the 
older rolling stock 


Manila Finds Car Replacement 


Rather than rebuild its old rolling stock 
two years ago the railway adopted a new 
design as standard and commenced to 
retire the old equipment from service. 
Results have been extremely satisfactory 


Our clientele consists almost entirely of Filipinos, with 
a small number of Chinese and other Orientals. Other 
foreigners are few in number and for the most part 
they have their own conveyances. Filipinos, being small 
in stature, do not take kindly to high steps, and being 
leisurely by nature, respond not at all to the exhortation 
to “step lively.”” According to franchise requirements, 
provision must be made for two classes of passengers. 

Dryness is the rule for six months out of the year, 
during which two to three months of very hot weather 
is experienced. During the remaining six months 
rains are frequent and a few typhoons pass over the 
islands, bringing with them wind velocities from 60 to 
80 m.p.h. and heavy precipitation. This varies from a 
few inches to as high as 20 in. in 24 hours. The streets 
are paved with water-bound macadam to a large extent, 
and in wet weather quantities of grit and water are 
thrown against underframings by the wheels. In con- 
junction with the tropical climate, this causes rapid de- 
terioration of steel parts, especially in the case of small 
members. 

Longitudinally opposite Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
and having the same latitude as San Salvador, Manila is 
about as far from American manufacturing centers as 
possible. Receipt of supplies is from six to eight 
months removed from the date of order. A ship goes 
aground near Panala and there is a shortage of brake- 
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End view of latest 
type car used in 


Manila 


shoes unless stocks are ordered well in advance of require- 


ments. <A trolley pole wraps itself lovingly around a 
span wire and a car may have an enforced vacation 
unless such contingencies have been provided for. Be- 
cause of the great distance between Manila and the 
United States, the Manila Electric Company builds its 
own cars. 

In an attempt to obtain least possible weight per 
passenger, it was decided to use the smallest wheels and 
axles practicable; the lightest truck obtainable; the 
smallest motors that would do the work and to put on 
the trucks the largest, lightest weight body that would 
meet our requirements. Due to the limitations of the 
Filipino as a motorman or conductor, single-truck, one- 
man cars were considered impracticable. A body large 


Entrances at the 


Provision is made for two classes of passengers. 
center lead into each end of the car 


enough to utilize the full capacity of the lightest truck 
obtainable could not be built on account of clearance at 
corners of old Spanish streets, which are quite narrow. 
Nevertheless the satisfactory result of 574 lb. per pas- 
senger seat was obtained. 

The Atlas truck was chosen because in addition to 
being as light as any then available, it can be repaired 
to a large extent with standard shapes. The GE-247-B 
motor was adopted because the company already had a 
number of them in service. 


USE OF STANDARD SHAPES HAS SIMPLIFIED DESIGN 
OF THE CAR FRAMING 


The most outstanding feature of the car is the con- 
struction of the body framing entirely from standard 
shapes. Investigation showed that special shapes would 
have resulted in very little saving in weight and the 
resultant energy saving would not have paid the interest 
on the extra cost. Aside from the obvious advantages 
ef standard shapes and the fact that they are generally 
available in Manila, it should be pointed out that they 
called for a very simple design. This is important 
because the cars are built in the company’s shops with 
native labor, which at best is unskilled as compared with 
that at home. 

Experience has convinced us that the center-entrance 
car is desirable for handling two classes of passengers, 


and a stepless car is preferable for facilitating loading — 


and unloading. The latter, however, had to be aban- 
dened reluctantly because of complications in design 
and resultant higher costs. By using small wheels and 


a slight ramp the floor level has been brought sufficiently - 


low so that only one step is necessary. By having this 


a folding step rather than built in, a break in the side. 


sills has been avoided. 


While closed cars had proved satisfactory in all kinds - 


of weather, it was decided to build center-aisle open cars 
and save weight. Previous experimentation had demon- 
strated that it was possible to keep cars dry with 
well-battened curtains properly fitted in deep grooves. 
Extra weight would have been involved to give the 
rigidity required by glass windows. The curtain 
grooves are 2 in. deep on the outside and 14 in. on the 
inside so that battens cannot spring out of them in 
hard blows. 


The battens extend from the bottom of one groove 


to the other with very little clearance, and the cur- 
tains are cut the full width of the battens. While 
only mild typhoon weather has been experienced during 
the two years these cars have been in operation, they 
have been effectively tested by squalls and heavy rains. 
In really severe typhoons, which fortunately occur but 
once in several years, it is impossible to keep even 
closed cars dry. On these occasions, however, service 
is reduced more than half, since passengers are few and 
all ordinary business comes to a standstill until the 
storm has abated. 


SAFETY INTERLOCKING DEVICES HAVE 
REDUCED ACCIDENTS 


Our new standard cars are equipped with pneumatic 
safety interlocking door and step controls. This fea- 
ture has been very successful and has saved us con- 
siderable expense. Filipinos are even mare prone to 
“flip” cars than Americans, and with the older equip- 
ment boarding and alighting accidents are frequent. 
This class of accidents has been practically eliminated by 
the new car. 


—_-” 


RAIL COACHES _ 


win their way in Grand 


Increased revenue and reduced operating 
costs follow immediately the introduction of 
improved cars-—Their effect on the public’s 
attitude toward the railway is even more im- 
portant from the standpoint of future earnings 


VERY progressive railway manager is primarily 

concerned with the subject of making transporta- 
tion pay. He realizes at the outset that public co- 
operation is vital to the successful accomplishment 
of that objective. Our general policy in dealing with 
present-day street car problems in Grand Rapids has 
been directed to the end of 
making it easy for the pub- 
lic and public officials to co- 
operate with the railway 
company. That, in a nut- 
shell, is the key to the sev- 
eral steps taken by this 
property during recent 
years. It has been our ob- 
ject to make the people of 
the city proud of their 
transportation system and 
interested in its continued 
growth and development. 
Once that is accomplished, 
many other difficulties dis- 
appear. Public officials in 
themselves can help little if 
the people they represent 
are disinterested or an- 


A visual invitation to ride. 


Many innovations in these new 
cars have proved popular with 
the public. They are featured 
by attractive appearance, interior 
comfort and quiet operation 


Rapids 


By L. J. DOLAMARTER 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Grand Rapids Railway 


tagonistic. Our purpose has been so to popularize the 
street railway as to make it easy for public officials to 
lend that co-operation which is so essential to progress. 

The new cars which we recently obtained are an 
important means to that end. In addition they have in 
the short period of approximately three months demon- 
strated that they are a 
profitable investment, both 
from the standpoint of rev- 
enue and operating expense. 
On June 12 of this year our 
operations showed a de- 
crease in revenue of ap- 
proximately 1 per cent for 
the twelve-day period as 
compared with the same 
period last year. On June 
13, 27 new coaches de- 
livered to us by the St. 
Louis Car Company were 
put in service. Despite the 
continued operation of ap- 
proximately 100 remaining 
old cars on the system, the 
figures for the month 
showed a net gain in rev- 


Rail coaches in Grand Rapids 
are winning their way with the public 
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enue passengers of 2.03 per cent. From the time that 
the new coaches were put in operation until Aug. 21 
they were responsible for increasing revenue on the 
lines over which they were operated 6.22 per cent—the 
net increase for the system being 3.3 per cent. This 
period covers the middle of the summer season. 

Platform cost has been reduced 13.5 per cent from 
June 13 to Aug. 21. This has come from the extension 
of one-man operation on the new cars. Trainmen are 
delighted with their performance and take a new pride 
in their operation. This in turn has produced a marked 
improvement in their relations with car riders. 

Average consumption of power per mile for the new 
rail coaches is 2 kw.-hr. as against 3.5 kw.-hr. for the 
older equipment which was supplanted. Actual reduc- 
tion in power used on the system for the month of July, 
1926, compared with the same month in 1925 was 
56,829 kw.-hr. or 6.39 per cent. From meter readings 
to date we anticipate a reduction of approximately 6.5 
per cent in August compared to the same month last 
year. 

Maintenance of the new equipment has been 0.59 
cent, 0.68 cent and 0.53 cent per car-mile for June, July 
and August respectively compared to 2.54 cents, 2.05 
cents and 2.28 cents during the same months for the 
total of 127 cars operated on the property. This large 
reduction cannot, of course, be maintained, but it is 
reasonable to expect a substantial saving over a num- 
ber of years. 

Following the war, the Grand Rapids Railway found 
itself in the same condition as many other street rail- 
ways—a run-down physical property, this condition 
being brought about by heavily increased operating 
cost, inadequate revenue, burdensome taxes and a public 
which had to a large extent lost interest. During recent 
years we have endeavored to win back that public inter- 
est, for without it the average street railway system 
is foredoomed to failure. 

From public interest grows appreciation of the essen- 
tial nature of the service rendered, public friendship, 
public patronage, fair franchise terms, adequate rates 
of fare, and relief from burdensome taxation. All of 
these have not been accomplished in Grand Rapids, but 
we are making progress in that. direction. We have 
won a fair franchise and a reasonable fare structure. 
Public officials are taking a constructive view of the 
tax situation and we are hoping to obtain further relief 
in that direction, particularly in the matter of obvi- 
ously unfair paving charges. We have sought the 
public’s interest by offering the people of Grand Rapids 
a form of street car transportation of which they can 
be proud. We have sought increased patronage by 
endeavoring to increase the attractiveness of our prod- 


Grand Rapids Railway Comparison Operating 
Statistics 1926 and 1925—Total System* 


Per Cent Increase or Decrease 
1926 over 1925 


Month April May June July Aug. 
Total operating expenses— 

COTS ieee) cA othe aies 2.35 0.57 5.69 6.68 10.44 
Gross income after taxes..... 16.23 1.22 18.19 25.14 33.29 
Kilowatt-hours used — All 

power at d.c. buses.. ..... 7.95 0.36 1.39 6.39 9.0 


*Note—Thirty new cars in operation June 13 out of total of 127 
cars on system. 
Decreases shown in italics. 


uct. We have endeavored to provide a common carrier 
vehicle on rails on which the average citizen could ride 
without feeling consciously or unconsciously associated 
with an obsolete service that is behind the times. 

Our results so far indicate the wisdom of the policy 
followed. There is a cordial spirit of co-operation 
between public officials and the company. There is an 
appreciation of the mutual interest which both. city 
and company have in the development of a high-grade 
prosperous transportation service. All questions affect- 
ing the railway are approached in this spirit of mutual- 
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Revenues increased above 1925 figures on three lines with new 
cars. Before their installation, 1926 was running behind 1925 


ity of interest. In bringing about that condition we 
feel that we have made the first all-important step in 
making transportation pay. And as the result of our 
experience to date with improved street cars, we feel 
assured that electric railways generally may well give 
increased attention to the condition of their cars. 
Attractive new cars properly operated go a long way 
toward building public friendship, increasing earnings 
and reducing operating costs. 

The results accomplished from the operation of our 
new cars are clearly set forth in the accompanying 
curves and tabulations. There had previously been a 
wide public interest in our plans following a year of 
experimental work in the attempt to develop an 
improved type of car. The public, understanding that 
we were making a sincere effort to provide the best 
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ment in favor of curtailing 


form of street car that we 
knew how to obtain, was 
extremely patient and for- 
bearing during this pro- 
tracted period of waiting. 
To understand fully the de- 
gree of co-operation ac- 
corded on the strength of 
our expressed intention te 
provide new cars, it must 
be remembered that the 
system had been badly 
crippled by the loss of 58 
cars in a disastrous car- 
house fire on July 14, 1924, 
and that there were being 
operated on the streets of 
Grand Rapids such old and 
worn cars as could in the 
emergency be borrowed or 
rented from other railway 
properties, regardless 


franchise terms. 


Commission. 


N THE ATTRACTIVENESS and pop- 

ularity of the new cars put on the streets 
of Grand Rapids by its railway company 
lies the key to building public interest and 
friendship. That alone will enable railway 
companies to win adequate rates of fare, 
relief from paving burdens and unfair 
Without popular sup- 
port, public officials are powerless to deal 
intelligently and fairly with the problems 
of improving street railway service. 


EDWIN F. SWEET 
Grand Rapids City Commission, 


Formerly Vice-Chairman Federal Electric Railways! 


Statement by prominent member of city commission 
(inescatme public reaction obtained from new cars 


the privileges of individual 
vehicles in order that street 
car service may be further 
improved. But it was only 
a few years ago that a city 
official felt uncomfortable 
and politically shady if seen 
talking in public to the 
manager of the railway! 
The groundwork for our 
improved relations in 
Grand Rapids was laid sey- 
eral years ago. There has 
been worked out a service- 
at-cost franchise mutually 
advantageous. The spirit of 
cordial relations between 
the public and its railway 
was in process of develop- 
ment. But that was brought 
about by the same demon- 


of their physical condition. 
When the new cars were finally obtained and placed 
in service, there was a most favorable public reaction. 
Officials, business men, newspapers and citizens gen- 
erally were loud in their praise of the improvement 
effected. Grand Rapids took a new pride in its street 
railway system. Visitors to the city were generous in 
their commendation. The community and the company 
were drawn closer together by a new bond of common 
interest. The state of the public mind and the delight 
of public officials reached its climax when Mayor 
Swarthout said freely that Grand Rapids had such 
cause to appreciate its local transportation system that 
it might well afford to subsidize the operation of the 
lines if that became necessary to continue the program 
of improvement thus auspiciously started. In inter- 
preting the results accomplished with these cars, it is 
well to bear in mind that there are only 30 new cars, 
including the three sample cars initially obtained, out 
of a total of 127 operated on the property. Inaugura- 
tion of the new equipment was appropriately introduced 
with a parade. So popular were the new cars that 
prominent descendants of early settlers after whom they 
were named were highly - 
complimented at the honor 
bestowed on their ances- 
tors. Many other promi- 
nent people, civic and com- 
munity organizations urged 
the company to do them 
similar honor in naming 
future new equipment. 
What a contrast there 
was in this condition! The 
street railway became 
something to be proud of— 
not a disreputable neces- 
sary nuisance to be kicked 
about as a political football. 
It is now looked on as a 
valuable and desirable serv- 
ice that offers Grand 
Rapids a necessary agency 
for continued development. 
There is a growing senti- 


Two steps are no small part of the convenience ~ 
offered in the Grand Rapids car 


stration of sincerity on 
the part of the company which led to the acquire- 
ment of the new rail coaches. The community did its 
part under the guidance of broad-gaged city officials. 
But upon the company lay the responsibility for demon- 
strating to the people themselves its own sincerity and 
worthiness. 

When the new cars were placed in service the response 
on the part of the public in the form of increased riding 
was almost instantaneous. This was not a wild, mad 
rush to ride the cars, to be sure. But there has been 
a steady week by week increase in riding over the cor- 
responding week last year. This is a reversal of the 
trend during the weeks preceding the introduction of 
the new cars. Up to that time there had been a ‘steady 
decrease in riding this year over corresponding periods 
of last year. 

There has been, in addition, a very encouraging 
reduction in operating costs for the new cars in com- 
parison with the old equipment previously operated on 
the same lines. It is interesting to note that the costs 
for June and July, 1926, were lower than for the same 
periods in the last eight years. Both the increase 
in revenue and the reduc- 
tion in cost have been ob- 
tained during the height of 
the summer season when 
use of automobiles, vaca- 
tions and other summer at- 
tractions keep riding at a 
minimum. There is every 
reason to believe that the 
improvement shown during 
the first three months of 
néw car operation will be 
materially increased during 
winter months and that the 
car riding habits estab- 
lished during the winter 
will in many instances be 
continued in the summer 
following. We are con- 
vinced that the new cars in 
Grand Rapids are paying— 
and paying well. 


LUXURIOUS BUSES 


The Capitol of the 
United States, 
the Library of 
Congress, the 
Union Station 
and many other 
important 
points in 
Washington 
are onthe 
route of the 
Chevy Chase 
Coach Line 


LREADY a year has rolled around beneath the 
smooth spinning wheels of the Chevy Chase 
coaches, the parlor car bus line of the Capital Traction © 


Company in Washington. Let us review the working 
out of the company’s idea concerning the use of buses 
by electric railways to give special service at a fair 
~ price. 

_ On Sept. 15, 1925, after much study and thought, the 
Chevy Chase Coach Line was established. The route 
_ begins at Chevy Chase Circle, which is the boundary of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, and the center 
of the finest residential section of suburban Washington. 
It follows Connecticut Avenue in a southeasterly direc- 
tion across Rock Creek Valley through the heart of the 
city and thence to the Union Station, the Capitol and 
the Library of Congress. The length of the route one 
way is a little over 8 miles, which is too long for the 
fare of 25 cents considering the type of service ren- 
dered. One way running time is 34 minutes, making 
the schedule speed 14.5 m.p.h. 

Along the entire length of its route the coach passes 
or goes within one block of fifteen hotels, seven clubs, 
six schools, half a dozen churches, many government 
buildings, innumerable apartment houses and the prin- 
cipal office buildings, theaters and stores of the city. The 
company has posted framed schedule cards of the lines in 

“many of the hotels, clubs and larger apartment houses. 
In addition to this, metal stop disks giving the time when 


President Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C. 


amplifying rail service 
stimulate traffic in Washington 


By J. H. HANNA 


De luxe buses operated on Chevy 
Chase line of the Capital Traction 
Company give superior service at a 
fare higher than that of the street 
cars—Revenue increased steadily 
during the first eight months 
of operation 


coaches pass have been installed at practically all street 
corners along the route. 

When service was first inaugurated on this line six 
type “Y” Yellow coaches were purchased. During the 
winter it was necessary to increase this number to eight. 
They are painted with a dark gray lower panel and light 
gray upper panel, separated by a belt line of the Capital 
Traction Company’s standard light green. 

Interiors are of polished walnut and each window 
post is equipped with a mirror, an innovation which has 
found much favor with the women, who constitute a 
large part of the traffic. Sliding window curtains of 
brown cloth are mounted on nickel fittings. The rear 
of the coach has a smoking compartment, divided from 
the main compartment by a glass partition with a door. 
This smoking compartment has one cross seat for five 
persons at the back and two double longitudinal seats. 
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Mechanically the coaches have been all that could be 
asked for. During the year they have operated approxi- 
mately 350,000 miles, or more than 40,000 per bus. 
During this period there have been only two occasions 
when a coach was tied up for more than a few hours on 
account of mechanical trouble. There have been delays 
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many reported instances of such special services lead the 
company officials to believe that their ideas have been 
carried out and that the public appreciates this fact. 

The company furnishes and maintains special tai- 
lored, olive green, whipcord uniforms with its mono- 
gram woven in red on the collars. As a newspaper man 
expressed it, “These men are not drivers, they are opera- 
tors and resemble dashing aviators.” For summer wear 
the operators have been furnished with special light tan 
sateen shirts which may be worn without coats. These 
shirts are purchased by the men, but the company pays 
for their laundering. 

From early morning until midnight the coaches main- 
tain a twenty-minute headway and between 8 and 9 in 
the morning and 4:30 and 5:30 in the afternoon a ten- 
minute headway. No standing passengers are allowed. 


’ The company experienced a little difficulty in maintain- 


ing this rule at first, as the operators did not like to 
pass up their regular riders, and people were perfectly 
willing to stand. The objections came, however, from 
those who had seats and over whom some one was stand- 
ing. This difficulty was overcome by supplying more 
coaches, making a rigid rule that operators must not 


allow standing passengers and referring patrons desir-— 
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The route of the Chevy Chase Coach Line connects the center o f the business and shopping districts with the 
most high-class residential districts in Washington 


along the route, of course, on account of tire trouble, 
but delays from mechanical failures have been few and 
far between. In eleven months only twelve road delays 
have occurred from this source. The coaches are ex- 
tremely quiet in operation and smooth in acceleration. 
In fact, the only complaint heard against them came 
from a lady who said that they are so quiet they cannot 
be heard approaching and consequently are a danger 
to pedestrians. 

Operators for the coach line are picked men. Selected 
for their neatness, courtesy and affability as well as 
driving ability, these men know they must give special 
service and do everything possible to satisfy the pas- 
sengers. They assist with luggage, help ladies with 
children, stop between blocks for patrons, greet the 
passengers with a pleasant “Good Morning” or “Good 
Evening.’ These men understand that all automobilists 
are prospective patrons of the coach line and they are 
instructed to operate their vehicles so as not to incur 
the enmity of motorists. They gladly pull over to one 
side to let them pass. They try not to delay traffic 
when stopping for passengers. They keep up to the 
speed of general traffic so as not to be a hindrance in 
any way. Numerous words of praise for the line and 


ing to stand to a neat card in the front of the coach 
politely requesting them not to ask for a violation of 
the rule. ; 


Revenue increased steadily for the first eight months, — 


as shown in the accompanying chart, reaching a peak in 
April. It was expected that patronage would drop off 
perceptibly in the hot summer months. This has hap- 
pened and is attributed to the closing of Congress, as 
many of the patrons are Senators, Representatives and 
their assistants. To some extent also it is due to the 
flow of the people away to summer resorts, which is 
especially true of the class of passengers which the coach 
line carries. However, the year’s operation will show 
that the pay load factor of 334 per cent has been 
maintained. 

During the year there have been only six cases of 
personal injury to any of the 276,000 passengers car- 
ried. All of these were slight, there being no serious 
accidents of any kind. 

Early in the spring of 1926 the Capital Traction Com- 
pany asked permission of the utilities commission to 
inaugurate similar service along Massachusetts Avenue. 
Permission for this operation has been denied, but it is 
hoped that it may be granted at a later date. 


{ 


} 


New capital intelligently expended by the 

Georgia Railway & Power Company in im- 

proving its transportation facilities has been 
a sound investment 


Ne SO many years ago the executives of the 

street railway industry were being forcefully 
impressed with the necessity of making radical changes 
in the operation of their properties in order success- 
fully to meet modern requirements in urban trans- 
portation. No longer would cars built fifteen and 
twenty, and even 25, years ago offer the mode of trans- 
portation to which the riding public had become accus- 
tomed by the almost universal use of the private auto- 
mobile. An industry that had considered itself an inher- 
ent monopoly awakened to the fact that it was faced 
with keen competition. While this realization was 
disconcerting, it has served to bring to the forefront 
those qualities of initiative, foresight and courage that 

_ are a heritage from the pioneers in the street railway 
industry. 

It was not a hard problem to find out what the public 
wanted. The class of service they demanded and the 
enly kind that would prove attractive to them and 
meet their requirements had to be reliable, frequent, 
attractive, fast and economical. Service, to be reliable, 
means not only that the cars shall run day in and day 
out, every day in the year, but also that the cars shall 
run on regular schedules, evenly spaced headways and 


ransportation Service 
Keeps Pace with 
Atlanta’s Growth 


One of the new’ 3,000-kva. substations recently 

built by the Georgia Railway & Power Company 

to give higher voltage and permit faster opera- 
tion of cars 


By FRANK L. BUTLER 
Vice-President Georgia Railway & Power Company 


not be subject to undue delays caused by equipment 
failures, current failures or traffic congestion. While 
we do not believe that at the present stage of devel- 
opment of the industry it is possible to furnish a 
seat for every passenger, yet some reasonable car 
loading should be decided upon as standard and main- 
tained. 

To make the service really attractive to the riders 
embraces an even wider field. Not only should the 
cars and equipment be considered as coming under this 
head but also the track and trolley wire and the train- 
men themselves. To meet modern transportation 
requirements the speed of the cars had to be increased, 
and this result had to be accomplished without any 
increase in accidents and in face of increased street 
congestion and the installation of numerous traffic 
signals. These things had to be brought about with- 
out any large increase in cost to the users of the 
service. While we in Atlanta have many improvements 
yet to make, certain definite progress along the above 
lines has been achieved by the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company. 

Before any large investments for the rehabilitation 
of the property could be made the jitney had to be 
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eliminated. This was a long, hard fight. After an 
extensive publicity campaign thrcugh newspaper adver- 
tising, car cards and dash signs the city was canvassed 
by our employees. These employees, working in pairs, 
visited the homes and carried the company’s story 
direct to the people. With them they had petitions 
asking the City Council to eliminate the jitney. More 
than 37,000 signatures were obtained in this manner, 
and by action of the City Council the jitneys were ruled 
off Atlanta’s streets in March, 1925. 


IMPROVEMENT IN POWER FACILITIES HAS 
SPEEDED UP SERVICE 


Previous to this the Council had authorized the com- 
pany to abandon several lines that closely paralleled 
others and served no useful purpose in the transporta- 
tion scheme. The elimination of this trackage had been 
recommended in a report made by the Beeler Organiza- 
tion. Also the rearrangement of car stops with the 
elimination of the unnecessary ones had been approved. 
Thus, with the decks cleared for action, the company 
proceeded with its plans for modernization. These 
plans affected a number of the company’s facilities. 
Water-power plants in the course of construction in 
the mountains of northern Georgia were rushed to com- 
pletion and new plants begun, additional 110,000-volt 
transmission lines were built and a large number of oil 
switches installed. This part of the country is sub- 
jected to severe lightning storms and the system had 
suffered from several bad shutdowns during these 
storms. Since the installation of these oil switches all 
trouble is lccalized and a dependable source of power 
is assured. Three 3,000-kva. modern railway substa- 
tions have been built at load centers, and these, in 
addition to our older stations, have improved voltage 
cohditions very materially and made possible higher 
speed of the cars. 

Anticipating the Council’s action, the company had 
placed an order in 1924 for twenty modern 48-seat, 
low-floor, city type cars for two-man operation, so 
desizned that they could be converted later for one-man 
operation. These were delivered in the spring of 1925. 
Later 40 cars of a similar type, designed for one-man 
operation, were ordered and placed in service before 
the end of that year, being installed on five lines in 
place of 28-seat, two-man cars, giving these five lines 
an average of 473 per cent increase in seats during 
rush-hour periods and saving the company $100,000 
per year on platform wages alone. 

Fifteen double-deck, gas-electric drive safety coaches 
were also ordered and placed in service on arrival. 
This coach service met a much-needed demand for 
transportation in two newly developed residential sec- 
tions and more nearly met the requirements than would 
have been the case had the street railway lines been 
extended in this territory. When this service was 
started a straight 10-cent fare was charged with no 
transfers to the cars, it being the company’s idea that 
a de luxe service, with a seat for every passenger, 
running to the business center of the city would be 
appreciated by these residents. 

The operation of this new equipment, while by no 
means completing our plans, relieved the situation and 
gave us a chance to look around and perfect other plans 
for the future. Traffic conditions immediately after 
the elimination of the jitney were somewhat abnormal. 
By this I do not mean that the cars were unduly 


crowded, because this was not the case. The elimina- 
tion of the jitneys confirmed our belief that they were 
furnishing no necessary service. They simply dupli- 
cated service already available. Just as soon as 
traffic on the cars had a chance to settle down to a 
stable basis careful riding checks were made on each 
line. These data were plotted to give the number of 
riders by 30-minute periods during the morning peak, 
the noon rush hours, the afternoon peak and at night. 
Estimates were then made of operating expenses of 
types of cars varying in capacity from 32 seats to 52 
seats. This study was made to determine the most 
economical car for this system. The study showed 
that to meet the conditions on our lines we could 
standardize on two types—a 40-seat car equipped with 
four 25-hp. motors and a 48-seat car equipped with four 


.85-hp. motors. 


These two types of cars were studied on each line 
and the estimated operating expenses compared. The 
lines themselves were next considered, as it was desir- 
able to place the new cars on routes most subject to 
competition from private automobiles. The result of 
this study was the placing of an order for 60 cars for 
delivery in August and September of this year. 
A description of the cars is as follows: 


Length*over dashersmaaijcmom. oe eck an eee 45 ft. 4 in. 
Hengthe-oyersbody-ne rata een ieee ee A Catch 33 ft. lin. 
Eength: of! platform vn. evace oon ee eee 6 ft. 1 in. 
Height, nailito trolley “board acest eee ee 11 ft. 2 in. 
Height:<rail/tochirststepuinon ao ee eee eee 1534 in. 
eight:of istep tosplattorm(.. snap eee aera 14% in. 
Ramp iin’ platformisc,. cscs <5 epee eee 3% in. 
Post Centers.2.0. Wess So Borciciee cee EL Ce eee 29% in. 
Clear height insides.)..saanoespee erent eee 7 fi. 1134 in 
Ey pes cechowredearenea cart eee oe ee Double end, double truck 
Seating Capacity: cc tsar ssh seas receneorea ieee eee pert Me eee eee eee 48 
Motors iS. i A siete Saree soar oes ae Four 35-hp. 
Wheels: ioi..0 55st re teotemdevcdche ttc ctor to uae ge a keene eee a. -26ane 


The color scheme on the 40 cars placed in service 
in the fall of 1925 and on the 60 cars now on order, 
which were to be delivered in August and September of 
this year, has been changed from our standard green 
to a lighter green under the water table with cream 
above and with an orange roof. This was done in order 
to distinguish the one-man cars from the two-man 
cars and to make them more visible and attractive 
on the street. 


NEw Cars ARE A GOOD INVESTMENT 


That these cars will pay for themselves we are 
assured from very careful estimates that have been 
prepared. The expected annual saving from the opera- 
tion of the 60 new cars is $210,142. This is nearly 
25 per cent on the investment. This total is the sum 
of the savings due to lighter weight, larger capacity, 
increased speed and one-man, operation. 

While the purchase of this equipment was warranted 
solely from operating economies, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that new cars offering improved 
service will build up revenue and help to improve public 
relations materially. 

The purchase of new equipment has given the 
mechanical department an opportunity to bring 
the older cars up to a high state of repair. That it has 
taken advantage of this opportunity is shown by the 
car-miles operated per pull-in: 
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Pull-in Record Since 1921 
Car-Miles Average Pull-ins 


Year per Pull-in per Day 
HOD leony ie Bertram aS. 3,002 13.2 
Op ab ere ec eoe oer eh STERN GS Siete inh e,0 iota 3,820 9.9 
RRS Metres ot nile ciel Renae NSE, Mole we tach e Nes 5,859 6.5 
LA 8 oie Race eee SRR aT) irk ERT 9,341 4.04 
OS Vater eorss-ta). Ue ase enc ca scene sacl avoslaets Save 12,226 2.95 
Puastesrx. months: (926% prc crcknetsreysia. 21,461 1.68 


The repert for June, 1926, shows that the daily 
pull-ins averaged only slightly over one. The average 
car-miles per pull-in increased to 36,398 miles, or more 
than twelve times the average only five years ago. 


Latest type car used in Atlanta by the Georgia Railway & Power 


jobs of special work have been installed to make the 
system more flexible. 

In the report of the Beeler Organization to the city 
the rearrangement of car stops with the elimination 
of unnecessary stops was recommended. This report 
was approved by the Council and the Public Service 
Commission was then petitioned for authority to re- 
arrange the stops in accordance with the Beeler recom- 
mendation. The request was referred to the commis- 
sioners’ engineer and on receipt of his report public 
hearings were held on each stop affected. 

While there was a certain amount of opposition to 
the elimination of a number of the stops, it was from 
purely individual motives, and when the commission’s 


-_ 


Company. It is estimated that new rolling stock on that system 
is yielding a return of approximately 25 per cent 
on the investment 


This gratifying result was accomplished only after 
continuous effort. Some of the physical improvements 
made include reboring and centering G.E. 80 and West- 
inghouse 101 motors, working over motor leads, axle 
jumpers and cables, correcting defects in bar spacing 
of brush-holders, rewiring lightning arrester circuits 
and doing all work in a more complete and thorough 
manner. Periodic overhauling on a definite mileage 
basis has been a big factor in eliminating the weak 
spots. A general overhaul of the relations with the 
men was also a large factor. A greater interest was 
taken in their training and education. That they have 
responded is attested by the results of their work. 


WAY AND STRUCTURES IMPROVED 


Track and roadway in Atlanta have always been kept 
in a relatively high state of efficiency. While there 
was a certain amount of maintenance put off during 
the stress of the World War and also during the lean 
years following the business depression in the fall of 
1920, we have practically caught up with this deferred 
maintenance. Also during the last few years many new 


order was handed down many of the unnecessary stops 
were eliminated. Before this change the average dis- 
tance between car stops was only 492 ft., while under 
the new location this has been increased to 657 ft. 
When this order went into effect the company pur- 
chased new signs and installed them throughout the 
system. These signs are enameled with black letters 
on an orange background. Their visibility is much 
better than the old signs. Many of these are placed on 
“one-minute anchor pests” and all are located so as to 
be opposite the entrance door where the car stops. The 
public has been told that the cars will stop with the 
door opposite the car stop sign and that riders can 
help speed up the service by gathering at the sign. 
They have responded well and very little time is now 
lost while a passenger walks the length of the car to 
board. 

Many favorable comments have been made on the 
appearance of the trainmen in Atlanta. The men are 
encouraged to present a clean and neat personal appear- 
ance by being able tc have their shoes shined and 
clothes pressed free of charge at all carhouses. There 
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is a full-length mirror at each starter’s office, above 
which are the words “Look at Yourself and See if You 
Properly Represent Your Company.” A white shirt, 
white linen collar and a dark four-in-hand tie are 
required along with the regulation uniform. 

In connection with the Georgia School of Technology 
and the State Department of Vocational Education a 
foremanship course is given all supervisors and fore- 
men. This course is offered to the men free of charge. 
but is not compulsory. The last classes, however, were 
attended by many men from the mechanical and road- 
way departments and the attendance from the division 
superintendents and supervisory force was 100 per 
cent. 

Somewhat similar meetings are held by our safety 
director. At these meetings safety and courtesy are 
stressed. In an endeavor to reduce the number of acci- 
dents the trainmen have been divided into teams of 
about twenty men, and the team with the least number 
of accidents in each of the four divisions is given a 
banquet at the end of each menth. There is also a ban- 
ner that is kept in the headquarters of the division with 
the best accident record for the previous month. 

The men are also privileged to wear the following 
emblems on their uniforms: A gold star to be worn 
on the collar presented for each five years of service; 
an embroidered “E,” representing efficiency, to be worn 
on the left sleeve, given to conductors who maintain a 
certain record on Ohmer registers; a similar ‘‘E” for 
efficiency in power saving is awarded to all motormen 
and safety operators who maintain a predetermined 
record. 

Realizing that all work and no play is a poor policy, 
while well, healthy and satisfied men are good em- 
ployees, and better men to handle their work and the 
public, opportunities for pleasure and wholesome 
recreation and opportunities for providing against 
sickness, distress and old age are necessary. The 
company has the following organizations, all of which, 
except the annuity or pension plan, are maintained and 
controlled by the empleyees without cost to the com- 


pany: Power club, social and athletic club, women’s 
auxiliary of the transportation department, dental 
clinic, credit union, relief association and an annuity 
or pension plan. 


FINANCIAL RETURNS ARE FAVORABLE 


So far the financial returns from modernization 
have been favorable. There has been an increase in 
revenue, which we hope will continue to grow and 
expand as we more nearly meet present-day require- 
ments. There has also been a decrease in operating 
expenses, which is due to having passed the peak of 
high maintenance by catching up with all the work that 
had been put off during past years. 

The operating results for the first five months of 
1926 compared with the same period of 1925 show that 
the total revenue has increased from 0.3799 cent to 
0.3996 cent per car-mile. Operating expenses, in dol- 
lars, per car-mile have been as follows: 


1925 1926 

Way “andirstructures :. fice. <5 a,<) cysts oerereees 0.0232 0.0211 
EQUI PMENt Rani cave «cen tae oaaratea ornare tha teen 0.0220 0.0208 
BOWEL our, seis ere Bhs Bolen in ae oR ee 0.0495 0.0495 
PEST ALAC Pie AO ce ots aren, RS ee tech eet ad 0.0004 0.0006 
Conducting® transportation~.:o 4. 4000 ease s4e a 0.1355 0.1350 
Generalvand miscellanequs1a so.) sa seen 0.0515 0.0545 
A Ota weten eaters ri Meher RO Nae heen 0.2821 0.2816 


0.0978 *0.1180 


*An increase of 20 per cent. 


The fact brought out in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for July 3, that in the country at large only 802 new 
passenger cars were bought during the first half of 
1926, is disconcerting. That article sounds a signif- 
icant note of warning and deserves the careful con- 
sideration of all street railway executives. From our 


own experience I am convinced that new capital intel- 
ligently expended in modernizing a street railway prop- 
erty is a sound investment. 


Service to newly developed residential districts of Atlanta is given by fifteen gas-electric buses 


Huntington 


__ 


Complete substitution of cars of this type in place of older rolling 


stock in Huntington, W. Va., has materially reduced operatinz 
expenses of the Ohio Valley Electric Railway 


‘SAVES FIFTY PER CENT 


By complete replacement of old 
rolling stock the Ohio Valley 
Electric Railway has reduced 
operating and maintenance costs 
nearly 6 cents per car-mile during 
the past three years—Savings 
have been more than returned to 

public in increased service 


FTER three years’ experience with 100 per cent 
new passenger rolling stock in Huntington, 
W. Va., the Ohio Valley Electric Railway is maintaining 
this equipment for half the former cost. From an 
accompanying chart it can be seen that from 3 cents 
per car-mile in 1921 the costs have steadily declined to 
1.266 cents in 1925. The jump to 1.55 cents for the 
first three months of 1926 is due to an abnormal condi- 
tion that will disappear as the year advances. The 
decrease in the maintenance of the old cars in 1923 and 
to some extent in 1922 was in anticipation of the 40 new 
cars that were put in operation in January, 1924. 

Not only in equipment maintenance was money saved, 
but in energy cost as well. An analysis of the energy 
consumption figures is necessary, however, to illustrate 
this point, since a change was made from coke heaters 
in the old cars to all electric heaters in the new. The 
cost has been materially increased thereby, and the 
energy consumed in the winter months has been just 
about offset by the saving due to the lighter weight 
cars. An analysis for the summer months of June, July, 
August and September for the years 1922 and 1923, 
before the new cars were started, and 1924 and 1925, 

after they were in operation, shows that the average 


energy consumption of the system was reduced from 


By W. R. POWER 


General Manager Ohio Valley Electric Railway 
Huntington, W. Va. 


3.41 kw.-hr. per car-mile to 2.7, making a saving of 0.64 
kw.-hr. per car-mile, equaling 18.75 per cent. All energy 
is measured at the direct-current bus at the sub- 
stations. 

Track maintenance is effected only after a period of 
years. From an examination of the accompanying 
chart a decided tendency to fall off is observed from 
the high point of 4.64 cents per car-mile in 1921 to 
8.616 in 1925 and 3.48 cents per car-mile for the first 
three months of 1926. 

Conducting transportation, of course, reflects the 
change to one-man operation, except on the interurban 
line between Huntington and Ashland. Formerly all 
city cars required two men per car. Now about half 
of the operation is one-man, reducing the conducting 
transportation cost from about 12 cents per car-mile to 
9.28 for the first three months of 1926. 

As may be seen from the charts showing maintenance 
of track and equipment, the company policy relative to 
depreciation was changed. The amount set aside for 
renewals has been gradually increased to about $55,000 
annually, or 2.59 cents per car-mile. This increase in 
depreciation reserve is shown as follows: 


Depreciation by Years 


——Cen‘s per Car-Mile—-——-_, 

Threes 

Month 

LOZ O22 9235) 192491925. 1926 

Way and structures .... .508 .432 1.014 .942 1.014 1.110 
QUID Men tt... elt .713 .542 .983 .942 1.304 1.480 
Total depreciation.... 1.221 .974 1.997 1.884 2.318 2.590 
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6 70 New carey Maintenance Costs with Depreciation Segregated 
sh ) on irJ ice ena Mis 
3 HETIL REET, Peas LT ACU LC LEY Cents per Car-Mile “an 
Months 
© 1921 ; 1922.- 1923" 19241925. 81976 
m4 Way and structures: 
a Maintenance se aenst 4.642 4.168 3.616 3.908 3.616 3.48 
3S / Deprestation eee ene .508 .432 1.014 .942 1.014 1.11 
O3 Way ee eel leks laa = Ext s eee ee 
re MAN7 esrariceé OXCIL WG Total way and struc- 
a ie al ade rures,. 4 Naan, 5.150 4,600 4.630 4.850 4.630 4.59 
=? Equipment: 
8 Maintenance ........ 2.927 2.438 1.877 1.328 1.266 1.55 
oe; Depreciation ......... 713.542.983.942 1.304 1.48 
Total equipment. . 3.640 2.980 2.860 2.270 2.570 3 03 
Yon1 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
(3mo.) ; A : 
Way and structures expenses in cents per car-mile. The main- The population of Huntington has increased from 


tenance cost is shown separately to give the effect of increased 
depreciation charged during latter years 


In analyzing the maintenance figures taken from the 
operating statements, it is only proper to segregate the 
depreciation because of the coincident increase in de- 
preciation charges that were added in conformity to the 
changed policy of the company. The charts, therefore, 
have been made up to show the costs with and without 
this item. 

Despite the low city fare of 6 cents, the company has 
returned more than the savings effected in increased 
service to the public after the new cars were brought 
on the property. Headways have been increased on all 
city lines and the same schedule on the interurban was 
maintained with ten of the new cars as against twelve 
of the old. 

In all, the mileage operated has increased from 
2,000,000 annually to 2,368,000 in 1925, an increase of 
18.4 per cent. Patronage, however, has not followed 
suit. The company has been able to just about hold its 
own in riders, ranging in number from 13,000,000 to 
14,900,000 annually. The increased mileage, however, 
has had a marked effect on the revenue per car-mile. 
These combined causes have reduced the net revenue 
earned from about 10.5 cents per mile to less than 
8 cents. 


Revenue, Operating Costs and Net by Years 


———— Cents per Car-Mile —-——_—-_. 

Three 

Months 

19211 °1922 1923 1924*91995) 1926 

Receipts per car-mile. .. 43.8 41.07 41.03 37.71 34.87 37.01 

Operating Expenses: 

Way and structures 515. 4.6 4563" 4. 83eaege 4s 59 
Equipment: -. san ere 3°64" 2°98 9927 86m) 2 ed oR OS 
ROWeren. i.e eee 360) “35672 AtLiy Shy aeons 
Conducting transporta- 

LOM heerecnn.c4s ee eee 1317 11793) 1190) 10E 85954559 28 
Arete: bat 0 epee OOM OLD 01 ie teh 
General and miscellaneous 4.03 3.95 4.20 4.35 7.50 7.74 

Total operating ex- 

penses per car-mile. 29.68 27.13 27.71 26.05 27.95 29.14 

INGC: StS ot ee 1401913) .94) 135 S266 6592 eine, 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Revenue 

passen- 

gers... 14,920,609 13,761,389 14,390,548 14,318,920 13,805,203 
Passenger 

car-miles 

operated 1,958,566 2,004,798 2,098,207 2,271,589 2,368,160 
Kw.-hr. 

per car- 

mile. 3.46 Bio 3.86 3.44 3.28 

*Forty new cars purchased in January, 1924. 


50,000 in 1920 to 80,000 at present and the city is in 


‘the transition stage between the small and large city. 


As population increases still further the transportation 
system will become more a basic necessity. 

The 40 new cars put in service early in 1924 are 47 ft. 
in length, 8 ft. 4 in. wide over all and weigh 34,000 lb. 
They were built by the G. C. Kuhlman Car Company 
and are equipped with Brill 79-E trucks with four 
Westinghouse 510 35-hp. motors and K type control. 

Seats are provided for 48 passengers and are con- | 
structed of wood. Contrary to many designs, the seats 
are spaced 33 in. apart and conform to the window 
spacing, thus giving plenty of room and good visibility. 
The floors are at one level from platform to platform, 
except for an imperceptible ramp at the ends. Entrance 
and exit can be made at the front end as the doors are 
46 in. wide in the clear. However, the pay-enter in- 
bound and pay-leave outbound system, about to be put 
in effect, will allow the use of the rear door when neces- 
sary to expedite loading and unloading in the downtown 
section. The rear door is under the control of the oper- 
ator from a separate pneumatic valve. All doors must 
be closed before the line switch is made ready to oper- 
ate, but otherwise full safety car equipment is not used. 

Longitudinal seats at each end give wider aisle room 
and prevent excessive crowding when loading and un- 
loading. Stanchions placed in front of the longitudinal 
seats eliminate the necessity of hand straps and have 
proved a popular substitution. 

The 35-hp. motor equipment allows high acceleration 
rates and, with the wide streets in Huntington, permits 
the relatively high schedule speed of 10 m.p.h. for our 
city lines, including layover, and 13 m.p.h. from 
terminal to terminal on the interurban line between 
Huntington and Ashland. 
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* 40 New cars began 
operation in Jaruary 
Jw 1924 
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Equipment maintenance 
| excluding depreciation 


Cents per Car-Mile 
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This value 1s high because of certain 
unusual expenses that will not reoccur 


0 
1921 


1922 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
(3mo 
Equipment maintenance costs in cents per car-mile. The increas- 
ong charges to depreciation apparently offset the true saving due 
to operation of the 40 new cars purchased in January, 1924. 
In 1925 and 1926 the maintenance charge is about equal to the 


depreciation 
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ROLLING STOCK 
IMPROVEMENT 


saves a small interurban 


By W. O. HAY 


General Manager 
Northampton Transit Company 
Easton, Pa. 


De to ever-growing bus competition and increased 
use of privately owned automobiles, with their 
natural effect on the gross revenue of the Northampton 
Transit Company, our officers realized about four years 
ago that a reduction must be made in operating costs. 
It was thought this could best be obtained by the sub- 
stitution of modern light-weight cars in place of the 
older equipment previously used. In April, 1923, we 
received six new one-man, two-man safety cars built 
by the Cincinnati Car Company. We were so pleased 
with these cars that we subsequently ordered two more, 
making a total of eight. 

The new cars are 44 ft. 8 in. over all and weigh 
30,000 lb. complete. Seats are provided for 52 pas- 
sengers. Each car has four GE-265 motors. The old 
cars were equipped with GE-67 and Westinghouse 101-B 
motors, and with standard straight air brakes. Their 
weight was 45,000 lb. complete. This comparatively 
heavy weight was a serious disadvantage in the hilly 


———Cents per Car-Mile—— — 


New Cars Old Cars 

Year 1925 Year 1922 
Way and structures...... 5.8 70 
Maintenance of equipment , 0.6 OY 
POTS ee heres hay ayes evn aP ee lens 9.0 10.0 

Conducting transportation 8.8 (a) 11.5 (2) 
General and miscellaneous 23 2%) 
Miotal thie a rag ras 26.5 Ses 


(a) One-man. (4) Two-man. 


Light-weight cars have re- 
duced operating expenses 
16.5 per cent on the North- 
ampton Transit Company 
—Accidents have been 
greatly reduced 


sei NOe 


New cars of this type have been the salvation of the 

Northampton Transit Company, operating an _ inter- 

urban electric railway through hilly country in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania 


country throuvh which we operate, with grades as steep 
as 10 and 12 per cent. 

With the new cars a reduction of 5.2 cents per car- 
mile has been made in operating expenses. This is 
subdivided as shown in the accompanying table. 

Substantial savings have been made in the power 
account. Econcemy meters to register the consumption 
of energy by each operator have been installed on all the 
new cars. Although we have an extremely hilly road, 
our men are averaging less than 2 kw. per car-mile. 

One-man operation has replaced two-man operation 
over the entire road. Ohmer registers are used and 
fares are collected when the passenger boards the car 
for as many of the six zones as he may intend to ride. 

We are just now beginning to feel the effect of the 
operation of light-weight cars on our maintenance of 
way costs. In replacing ties we are installing two new 
ties where three old ones were used. Our original spac- 
ing was on 2-ft. centers, but we find that with lighter 
equipment we-no longer need ties spaced so closely. 

During the three years we have been operating the 
new cars we have not had a single boarding and alight- 
ing accident, whereas these were of common occurrence 
while the old cars were in use. Trainmen much prefer 
the new cars. 

We feel that if it had not been for the new equip- 
ment, which has greatly reduced operating costs, we 
would have had difficulty in making both ends meet, with 
the falling off in traffic due to automobile and bus, 


Revenue per car-mile on the Indiana 
Harbor division of the Gary Railways 
has increased from 28.6 cents to 30.6 
cents since equipment of this type 
has been in operation 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CARS 


pay well at Gary 


I: A GREAT industrial 
community such as Gary, 
Ind., where from 8,000 to 
10,000 working people must 
be transported between 
home and factory at three 
different periods of the 
day, the first requirements 
of street railway service 
are adequate equipment and 
convenient schedules. Back in 1918, before the popular 
mind had become so completely intrigued by the gaso- 
line vehicle, the need for modern street cars, comfort- 
able and attractive in design, were considered as all 
very well in their way. But as an inducement to riding 
their use was considered very little, if at all. This 
attitude prevailed in the old Gary Street Railway 
organization before the present management came into 
control. During the past eight years, however, this 
viewpoint has been entirely altered and in consequence 
the rolling stock has been thoroughly modernized. 
Increasing costs of labor and materials, combined 
with the ever-growing menace of private automobile 
and bus competition shortly after the reorganization, 
began to offset the advantage the company enjoyed in 
serving one of the fastest-growing cities in the country. 
Under the attack of unrestricted jitney competition, the 
railway’s traffic fell off and earnings, once highly satis- 
factory, showed a serious decline. The first attempt 
to remedy the situation was made in the summer of 
1919, when eight one-man, single-truck, safety cars 


Gain in revenue on Indiana Harbor 

division amounts 

times the interest requirements on the 

new equipment—Operating costs have 
been greatly reduced 


By C. W. CHASE 
President Gary Railways, Gary, Ind. 


were placed in regular serv- 
ice over a 3-mile route on 
Broadway, the main _ busi- 
ness artery of Gary. The 
fifteen-minute headway pre- 
viously provided on this line 
by heavy, two-man, double- 
truck cars of 1911 vintage 
was decreased to five min- 
utes, and later to three. This 
improvement in service won the co-operation of city 
officials, and six months later an ordinance was voted to 
exclude all jitneys from the streets. 

Which of the two factors—the more frequent service 
or the adoption of the light-weight equipment—had 
the greater effect in bringing about the increase in 
revenue which immediately followed the change could 
not be accurately determined. It is worth pointing out, 
however, that an operating expense of 31 cents a car- 
mile on this and other city lines of the company was 
reduced to an average of 28 cents by the substitution 
of the lighter, one-man cars. 

A heavily losing 23-route-mile division between Gary 
and Valparaiso was the next objective in the company’s 
modernization campaign. Serving a large summer 
population at inland lake resorts near Valparaiso, there 
were but two or three months of the year when this 
line was able to show a favorable operating ratio. For 
the better part of the year, earnings were hopelessly 
deficient. With the operation of the old-type, 55,000-Ib., 
two-man cars, monthly revenue that amounted to 


to nearly three 
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$11,099 in July, 1923, and to $7,100 in October of one 
year had fallen to $9,659 and $5,989, respectively, in the 
same months of the following year. 

In November, 1924, the management replaced this 
obsolete, debt-incurring equipment with the same num- 
ber of light-weight, one- 
man cars, attractive in 
design and weighing only 
42,500 lb. each. The same 
hourly service and the 
same running time were 
maintained. Operating 
expenses per car-mile, 
which had averaged 28.4 
cents for the last ten 
months of operation with 
two-man equipment, was 
straightway decreased to 
an average of 21.8 cents 
for the first ten months 
of one-man car operation. 
In the first 30 days of 
one-man operation the 
cost of conducting trans- 


portation was reduced 
from $1,400 to $984, or 
Pore per “cent, Main- 


tenance of equipment costs for corresponding periods 
likewise dropped from 2.13 cents per car-mile to 0.80 
cent. The wage scale paid to operators of the new 


, equipment was advanced to 71 cents an hour, or 5 cents 


more than motormen of the old two-man cars received. 

In spite of a loss of some $1,800 a month in revenue 
from the transportation of milk, and the diversion of a 
large percentage of traffic between the two communities 
to the highways, particularly during the summer 
months, the year-around business on this line is pick- 
ing up slowly. Revenue per car-mile is displaying even 
more encouraging tendencies. To protect this line and 
the Gary and Hobart division from independent bus 
competition, the company operates its own buses 
between Gary, Hobart and Valparaiso over highways 
closely paralleling the rails. 


Comfort,and attractive appearance are believed by the present 
management to be prime requisites 


5,000 inhabitants, at an average cost of 33.1 cents per 
car-mile. When one-man operation was initiated in 
August, 1925, the headway was reduced to 40 minutes, 
the resulting car mileage showing an increase of 
approximately 40 per cent. The average car-mile oper- 
ating expense, at the 
same time, was lowered 
to 26.0 cents. 

Perhaps the most im- 
pressive illustration of 
the value of » modern 
light-weight equipment to 
the Gary Railways is 
that of the 10-mile inter- 
urban line from Gary to 
Indiana Harbor, on which 
three new double-truck, 
one-man, safety cars were 
put into operation just 
a few months ago. The 
territory lying between 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, 
the latter being a section 
of the city of East Chi- 
cago with a total popula- 
tion of 65,000, is singu- 
larly undeveloped, and 
on this account most of the revenue earned by 
this line comes from through and long-haul traffic. 
Paralleled for much of the distance by the famous 
Dunes Highway, this division was probably the 
hardest hit of all the company’s lines by the bus 
competition which has become rife in this terri- 
tory in recent years. At the present time two motor 
coach lines—one of them an allied company under the 
same Insull management as Gary Railways—are being 
operated in competition with the Indiana Harbor cars. 

As a result of this intense rivalry for business and 
the phenomenal increase in private motor traffic, total 
revenue that in March, 1924, approached $13,000, had 
fallen in a little less than two years to a scant $7,000. 
The success which had attended its efforts to put new 
life into other divisions, however, led the company to 


Effect of New Car Operation on Revenue and Costs 
of Valparaiso Division 


Total Operating Expenses, 

Month Revenue Cents per Car-Mile 
ebruary,, L924 ck se ae: $5,870 35 
July, LOD Arete sa ere 9,659 28.8 
Metober, “19245 oii. ees on 5,989 DIES 
Movember; 1924.00... 50 bebo 5,936 19.5 
Aes priaryst 1925.0 ake alee ceene 6,432 COS 
July, 1925 roa So eee 8,283 22.0 


Effect of New Car Operation on Revenue and Costs 
of Hobart Division 


Operating 
Car- Total Expenses, Cents 
Month Miles Revenue _ per Car-Mile 
els | Ue as oon nee 10,918 $4,110 eile) 
Anpust, 1924ee ea. ox 10,918 4,024 35 1 
Malet 102 eee ee 11.338 4,483 
INOUE MODs 04 coo Gene 16,644 5,083 _ 26.0 
[ribet GUEWE So acans ae 16,402 5,450 eae, 


Some ten months after the modern equipment remedy 
was first administered to the struggling Valparaiso 
division, a similar experiment was tried on the Gary 
and Hobart division in the form of three light-weight, 
double-truck, one-man cars of the same type. Unlike 
the thinly populated district traversed by the Valparaiso 
line, this division, some 7 miles in length, serves a 
fairly well developed suburban area. The old-style two- 
Man cars, excessive in weight and unattractive in 
appearance, had been rendering a 90-minute service 
between Gary and Hobart, the latter a community of 


decide last spring to do away with the antiquated 
50,000-lb., two-man cars on the Indiana Harbor line, 
the continued operation of which augured nothing but 
constantly increasing losses. 

An order for five new light-weight, double-end, one- 
man interurban cars, weighing but 37,000 Ib. each and 
closely adhering in design and appointments to the type 
proposed in the recent report of the A.E.R.A. com- 
mittee on essential features of modern cars, was subse- 
quently placed with manufacturers well known for their 
successful construction of this type of rolling stocy 
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The handsome new 
orange-colored cars, built 
at a cost of $16,800 each, 
were delivered on July 15 
last and immediately as- 
signed to service, three of 
them on the Indiana 
Harbor division and two 
on the Gary-Hobart line. 
No increase was made in 
headway. 

The cars are equipped 
with every modern safety 
device, including line 
breakers, low 12-in. steps 
and specially constructed 
windows, green plush 
seats with linen-covered 
backs for 46 passengers, 
battleship linoleum floors, 
and attractive dome light- 
ing fixtures. They have 
been in use for such a 
comparatively short time that complete operating fig- 
ures are not yet available, but from studies that have 
already been made, there is every indication that traffic 
on both divisions will be greatly stimulated and many 
operating economies induced by their adoption. 

Results noted in the brief period of their operation 
make it seem likely that over a full twelve-month 
period the savings in platform expense on the Indiana 
Harbor line alone will aggregate $1,500 a month. 
Reduced kilowatt-hour consumption will probably effect 
a power saving of another $800 monthly. 

The average revenue per day earned by the new 
Indiana Harbor cars for the first 30 days of their 
operation was $204, as compared with the $191 earned 
in an average day by the old equipment during the 


Piping and other equipment on the front platform have been 
inclosed in a simple cabinet 
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30-day period prior to its 
displacement. For the 
entire month of August, 
the average daily revenue 
had amounted to $215, or 
a gain in revenue amount- 
ing to nearly three times 
the interest requirements 
on the new cars. Revenue 
per car-mile operated for 
the 30 days preceding the 
change was 28.6 cents. 
This figure was increased 
in the first 30 days of 
operation with the light- 
weight rolling stock to 
30.6 cents. 

Experience thus far in 
the operation of this mod- 
ern equipment sets to rest 
the old charge that one- 
man operation is danger- 
ous. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the service in July, the accident record of the 
new equipment is nearly 30 per cent better than that es- 
tablished by two-man cars on the Indiana Harbor divi- 
sion, there being seven accidents of all kinds on this line 
in the six weeks prior to one-man operation and only five 
in the six weeks immediately following their introduction. 
The ratio of cost of accidents to gross income, which 
in the four-year period from 1921 to 1925 has decreased 
from 4.49 per cent to 1.38 per cent, likewise testifies 
to the superior safety of one-man operation. 

The greatly improved financial condition of Gary 
Railways at the present time is regarded by officials of 
the company as being due in large measure to the 
progressive application in the past seven years of these 
modern principles to the operation of its properties. 
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Modern Interurban Cars Lower Costs 


N THE Springfield-Lima division of the Indiana, 

Columbus & Eastern Traction Company $19,000 a 
year is being saved through the operation of six light- 
weight interurban cars. This equipment was purchased 
three years ago for service on the unprofitable Dayton- 
Union City division. Despite a resultant substantial 
reduction in operating cost, it was decided to discon- 
tinue operation of 
the line at the end 
of last year. 
Management of 
the property is in 
the hands of J. H. 
McClure, receiver, 
and under the 
general direction 
of Day & Zim- 
mermann, Inc. 
The new cars 
were designed by 
the latter organi- 
zation and built 
by the Gace 


Kuhlman Car Company. A description was published — 


in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL Dec. 1, 1923. 

On Jan. 1, 1926, these six light-weight cars were 
transferred to the 66-mile division between Springfield 
and Lima. Energy consumption dropped from 4.3 kw.- 
hr. to 3.5 kw.-hr. per car-mile measured at the point of 
purchase. The cars by this time had worn off their 
newness and had 
reached a condi- 
= Pe maintenance. 
: Costs, which had 
previously been 
4.15 cents per car- 
mile for the heavy 
40-ton steel and 
wood cars of 
the vintage of 
1907-08, however, 
dropped to 2.01 
cents per car-mile 
for the 25-ton all- 
steel cars, 
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Modern steel cars for Toronto’s heavy traffic ranked before one of the new carhouses 


Toronto finds 


MODERNIZATION 
PROFITABLE 


By D. W. HARVEY 


General Manager Toronto Transportation Commission 


MV opeexzanos of transportation service in 
; Toronto started on Sept. 1, 1921. On that day 
_ practically all electric railway services within the city’s 
limits were merged into one unified system, serving the 
entire area with one-fare trans- 
portation. Complete rehabilita- 
_ tion of the unified system and its 
extension to districts formerly 
_unserved were started immedi- 
ately. The result has been to 
establish safe, efficient and ecc- 
nomical transportation service 
which has won the support and 
good will of the citizens in such 
measure that the success of the system is assured. This 
experience leads to only one conclusion—it pays to 
modernize. 

The first step in modernization was the unification 
of all services operating within the city limits into one 
system. The single-track mileage of the lines amal- 
gamated was: 


Wloronto Railwayo.. = soeeciis- 
MorontoCivicsmallwayoasec me ery tee ee eee ee DY 
inferurban lines)... hoo 


Since the unification of these lines, rail extensions 
and addition of bus lines have brought the present 
mileage of the unified system to 


Sinvle-track milesxplinallsat om ene ae ach <. UC Toki e 227 
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Safe, efficient and economical 

transportation service has won 

the support and good-will of the 

public—575 new cars have been 

added in last 5 years and 490 old 
cars scrapped 


Five bus lines, the first inaugurated in September, 
1921, are operated as part of the universal fare system 
and serve districts which do not justify rail extensions. 
Cars and buses now serve the entire area of the city and 
travel to any point on the sys- 
tem requires payment of only 
one fare, free transfers for a 
continuous trip being issued be- 
tween all electric and bus lines 
of the system. 

Immediately following unifica- 
tion, rehabilitation was begun. 
This proceeded simultaneously 
in all departments. Track reha- 
bilitation, rerouting of car lines, introduction of new 
types of cars, building new carhouses and shops, re- 
adjustment of stops, installation of automatic electric 
switches and other work progressed at the same time. 

Due to the war and other conditions that contributed 
to the postponement of necessary repairs and renewals, 
the roadbed and track were in a bad state of repair. 
An extensive rehabilitation of the track was undertaken 
and was completed late in 1922. At the peak of the 
rehabilitation period 3,500 men were employed on track 
construction. A summary of the work done is given in 
the following table: 


Miles 
Completelyerehabilitatedhan.- entire int are Lyi 
New extensions? a. npee = osha ARAN eat ee ete 90 
Double trackin gi. ee ee ee i ae 13 
oops. constructed. cys. a ee none rs 31 
@arhouser yards, SeCONSthlcheds meme nts Sant ee en en as 3) 
Carhouse-yards,, N€ we nas emer ee ne ier 4 
Special track-work units, reconstructed................. 133 
Special track-workemitsonewmor meen seein. le soe. 339 
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New special trackwork laid during track rehabilita- 
tion was planned having in mind the complete rerouting 
of the unified system to make possible the provision of 
more convenient and efficient service. Included in the 
track program was the replacement of Y’s with loops 
at practically all route terminals. Today there is only 
one Y on the whole system at a route terminus. The 
advantages in safety and efficiency of operation accru- 
ing from the use of loops have amply justified the cost 
of their construction. Similarly the 106 automatic elec- 
tric switches installed have contributed in safety and 
efficiency at the busy intersections. 


NEW CARS BOUGHT—OLD CARS SCRAPPED 


Because they are so intimately associated with the 
personal comfort of the traveling public, the new cars 
which were placed in service late in 1921 carried a 
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criginated in this organization and applied on 165 of 
these cars with most satisfactory results in service. 
These cars also were painted bright red. 

Something had to be done about the old cars on the 
system; 490 of them were scrapped. Of those retained, 
215 cars of pay-as-you-enter type, wood and steel con- 
struction, were converted into front-entrance, pay-as- 
you-leave type, in which process they were completely 
remodeled and equipped to conform as near as possible 
to the standard of the new cars. They, too, as they 
re-entered service, were painted red. One hundred 
more of the old pay-as-you-enter cars were similarly 
modernized and remodeled into one-man “treadle’’ mo- 
tor cars with front entrance and rear ‘“‘treadle” exit 
door. Thirty-three of the old pay-as-you-enter cars 
were remodeled into “treadle”’ cars with front entrance 


_and rear “‘treadle’’ exit—and red paint—for operation 


as the second car on six- 
motor two-car trains. With 
the completion of the re- 
modeling of the former 348 
pay-enter cars, every motor 
car on the system is a 
front-entrance type. 
Emphasis has been placed 
on the red paint in telling 
of the modernizing of 
Toronto’s rolling stock tu 
call attention to two points 
—first, that people today 
like to ride in vehicles of 
smart appearance; and, 
second, that bright colors 
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Extensions totaling 90 miles of track have been made during the past five years to the railway 
system in Toronto to meet the demands for its high-class modern transportation service 


strong conviction that the transportation service was 
being thoroughly modernized. All new cars were 
painted red—a bright red with gold striping. It was 
decided that no longer would street cars slink along 
apologetically or unnoticed in nondescript colors. They 
do not make as much noise gliding smoothly along on 
the rehabilitated tracks as did the old cars on the old 
tracks, but they attract more attention—and, more im- 
portant still, more passengers. 

There are 350 of these cars now in service. They 
are of the Peter Witt front-entrance, pay-as-you-pass 
type, of steel construction, with pneumatic door con- 
trols, modern heating, lighting and ventilation and all 
details of modern design and equipment. 

Obsolete single-truck trailers, many of them con- 
verted horse cars, with all the public prejudice they 
inspired as they bobbed along loosely coupled, were 
banished from Toronto in the modernization process. 
They were replaced with 225 new double-truck steel cars 
of the same type as the new motor cars, but with cen- 
ter entrance and exit. The three-door arrangement 
with convertible double-entrance, double-exit device was 


I 
| = 
: : A —. es force them to notice that 
| 28 | J | uf sl the cars are attractive in 
- a | cca = S| appearance. Those are the 
S e| ss ——| a I 7 ee reasons why  Toronto’s 
= Queen _ $1. Le CC street cars are painted 


bright red and kept bright 
and red. Incidentally, our 
experience indicates that 
brightly painted cars re- 
duce the collision hazard. 

The effect of the general 
modernization of the system 
is shown in the record of pull-ins of cars in service. 
During the past three years the car-miles per “pull-in” 
has trebled. 


Up-TO-DATE SHOPS A NECESSITY 


An adequate and efficient service cannot be operated 
without adequate and modern shops and facilities. The 
experience here is that the new shops effect savings 
sufficient to cover all carrying charges and to pay off 
the cost of the shops well within their economic lifetime. 
Our general shops were built on a site of 22.24 acres, 
formerly the Hillcrest racetrack, in the center of the 
territory served by the system. On this property are 
the general car shops, stores building, way department 
shops and materials yard, construction equipment sheds, 
buildings, maintenance shops, bus garage, overhead 
emergency garage, central heating plant, and general 
office building for the departments having headquarters 
at Hillcrest. All of the buildings are new and were 
designed for the purposes they now serve. They were 
first occupied in March, 1924. The buildings cover a 
ground area of 10.40 acres. Detailed descriptions of 
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these shops have appeared in previous issues of the 
JOURNAL. More eloquent than a thorough description 
of the shops are the results they have helped to achieve. 

Five of the seven divisional carhouses, situated in 
outlying districts of the city, are new and are, like the 
general shops, of most modern design and equipment. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the cars are stored under 
cover at the divisions. 

The overhead, the substations, and all other branches 
of the system were also completely rehabilitated. 


RESULTS SEEN IN BETTER SERVICE 


The proving ground of all this modernizing of the 
system is in the service. Has the result been a more 
attractive service to the public? 

Unification, extensions and new special trackwork 


ao 


than 10 miles, were established. In the past, passengers 
not only had to travel on two or three cars but also had 
to pay two or three fares. ‘“Dipper,’’ crosstown lines, 
originating in the northeast and northwest residential 
districts, crossing the city with a “dip” down into the 
central area of the city, were designed to give direct 
service for industrial, commercial, amusement and other 
traffic. North and south lines were established to inter- 
sect the crosstown lines at convenient intervals. Re- 
routing and a modern system gave a modern service, 
convenient and economical. 

Rerouting time was an opportunity for readjusting 
stops. In some sections of the city the cars had been 
stopping almost at every post. The big new steel trains 
could scarcely get going between stops. Stops on each 
route were studied. Many were cut out and others 


Some of the 490 cars which were scrapped during the work of 
modernizing the T. T. C. system 


combined to make possible a complete rerouting of the 
system. Main trunk lines extending across the city 
from eastern to western city limits, a distance of more 


Significant Figures of Toronto’s Transportation System 


$15,374,122 .19 
$29,222,639. 44 
$45,579,966 .01 


Cost of amalgamated properties......... wy Geo oe 
Expenditure for rehabilitation and modernization 
present fixed assets. 2m nieces mite he ta heroes 


Arearserveds squarermilesye nach doe ds eee 35 
Ropulation seLvediy-ec nai oe ia scp tek 550,000 
Miles of single track owned..................- 227.40 
Miilesvof bussroutess-.: opie ee Gioia Gicks ere IP) 
Passenger rolling stock—electric cars........... 984 


Buses (not including motor coaches)............ 23 
Miles operated per car per year................ 
Revenue passengers per track-mile per vear..... 
Passenger car-miles per track-mile per year..... 108,431 


Reading: habitscun ast cree eee eae aye ie 333 
Operating revenue per mile of track............ $50,344 
Operating income per mile of track............. $17,877 
Onerafitip, ratio; per centay-.- fe eas te oe 


Average fare per revenue passenger, cents....... 
Income from advertising, rental of equipment and 
other miscellaneous sources............++0+: 


$301,873.36 


were moved. The general average of stops was reduced 
from nine to seven to the mile. 

With modern equipment correctly routed, and with 
unnecessary stops eliminated, another requirement of 
modern service was achieved—namely, speed. Sched- 
ule speed during rush hours has been increased over the 
system by 9 per cent to 9.43 m.p.h. and during normal 
hours by 7 per cent to 9.86 m.p.h. 


No More “PUSHERS IN” 


Here is an interesting sidelight on the effect of 
modernization. Five years ago 75 uniformed men, 
politely called “groundmen,” but more descriptively 
known as “pushers in,” whose duties were to jam pas- 
sengers into the cars and close the doors, were em- 
ployed at heavy loading points during rush hours. 
Today no men are employed for this purpose, the mod- 
ernized cars and service having eliminated conditions 
requiring high-pressure loading methods. 

Of particular significance are figures showing the 
comparatively small miles per car per year as shown 
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in the accompanying table. This is due to the extraor- 
dinarily acute peak traffic situation in Toronto. Dur- 
ing normal hours the city is completely served with 300 
cars on 27 regular routes, on none of which is the 
headway greater than six minutes, during the lightest 
hours of travel. During the morning rush hours 750 
cars are operated, and at the peak of the evening rush 
900 cars are in service. This peak traffic is due to the 
concentration of practically all of the downtown indus- 
trial, commercial and theatrical districts in an area of 
only 400 acres, with almost universal 9 to 5 busi- 
ness hours. Some 64 per cent of the daily riders are 
bound to or from or pass through these 400 acres. Out 
of this congested area the street cars carry 55,000 pas- 
sengers every business day between 5 and 6 p.m. 

The system owns 150 cars that make only one trip 
a day for five days of the week. The 5 o’clock peak is 
so acute that these cars do not have time to take a load 
to the outlying residential districts and return down- 
town for another load before the rush subsides. 

A throat check, taken at the limits of the 400 acres, 
comprising the concentrated downtown area, indicates 
that there are 149 outbound passengers to every 100 
seats available to them between 5 p.m. and 5:30 p.m., 
the maximum half-hour period. The modernization and 
increase in passenger equipment now provides 70 per 
cent more seating capacity for rush hours than was 
offered five years ago. 

Traffic counts, taken on all streets—with and without 
car tracks—establish the fact that street cars carry 
81 per cent of all persons transported into and out of 
the central business area. 

Flattening of the ‘‘peak’” is being studied and definite 
plans are in preparation to secure the co-operation of 
factories and business places in the adoption of stag- 
gered hours. A move made in this direction was the 
adoption in June last of staggered hours for all of the 
system’s own shop, way and office employees. Publicity 
given to the commission’s example has prompted others 
to follow suit without being requested to do so; however, 
an organized effort will be required before real results 
are obtained. 


MoTor CoAcH SERVICE INAUGURATED 


While the modernization of the universal-fare trans- 
portation system was in progress, the organization kept 
in close touch with the development of special services 
which might be supplied. The motor coach presented a 
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new field of service and revenue. We differentiate 
between the bus, as used in the universal-fare system, 
since September, 1921, and the motor coach, the more 
luxurious vehicle used in special services. The color 
line is drawn between the two classes of vehicle, the 
buses being of the bright red hue of the street cars, 
while the motor coaches are of a distinctive pyramid 
gray exterior. 

Investigation indicated that here, as elsewhere, the 
motor coach would win popular favor in the services 
to which it was adapted. Early in 1925 the first lot of 
fifteen motor coaches was ordered. Subsequent addi- 
tions have brought the total of buses and coaches 
operated by the system to 75. 

The motive in the adoption of motor coaches was to 
provide all forms of public transportation for which 
there was a demand that could be met and justified on 
economic grounds. The coaches have secured new rev- 
enue for the system. A policy which has governed the 
various motor coach services is that each must be self- 
sustaining. The variety of services operated makes 
possible a satisfactory year-round load factor for the 
coaches. Sightseeing tours, chartered trips, and long- 
distance excursions are operated, as well as regular 
scheduled service in the city. 


MODERNIZATION SPREADS TO NEIGHBORING TOWNS 


The modernization of Toronto’s transportation sys- 
tem has had a marked effect on the municipalities im- 
mediately adjacent to the city. Several of these have 
employed the services of the system’s traffic study 
department, which deals with matters that are a combi- 
nation of traffic and engineering, to study their trans- 
portation needs and submit advisory reports. As a 
result of these relations 15.4 miles of electric railway 
lines are being operated by the Toronto system in two 
adjacent municipalities under special arrangements 
whereby the Toronto system operates the services at 
cost with its equipment on a rental basis. 

Resulting from public appreciation of the moderniza- 
tion of the Toronto transportation system and its. 
improved service, it has been accorded a most encourag- 
ing measure of public support and good will. A great. 
factor in winning public favor to the system is the 
constantly safe, courteous and efficient performance of 
their duties by the trainmen, responding to their im- 
proved working conditions in: the modernized cars and 
a natural pride in their association with the system. 


Savings effected by these new shops have been sufficient to cover carrying 
fl charges and pay off the cost within their economic lifetime 
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New Ordinance Advanced 


in Kansas City 


In accordance with a rule of the 
local City Council which provides that 
public utilities seeking a franchise with 
the city shall pay for copies to be dis- 
tributed generally, it was agreed at a 
meeting of the Council of Kansas City, 
Mo., on Sept. 20 that 500 copies of the 
ordinance proposing an extension of 
twelve years of the present 33-year 
railway franchise will be printed and 
used for general distribution at the 
expense of the Kansas City Public 
Service Company, the new operating 
company seeking the extension. The 
present franchise has run for twelve 
years and the new company is seeking 
to restore the franchise to its original 
period of effectiveness. we 

It had been previously predicted that 
the final vote on the proposed ordinance 
would be taken by the Council at the 
meeting on Sept. 27, but it is now 
believed that the printing of the extra 
copies will prevent the ordinance from 
being voted upon finally at that time. 

Councilman Gossett says that the 
proposed ordinance has provided the 
Council with something on which to 
build an acceptable plan and that the 
Council desires very much to arrive at 
a plan which will be fair to the public 
and to the new operating company. 

Every effort will be made to bring 
the franchise ordinance to a_ point 
where it can be passed before the elec- 
tion in November, but it is thought 
improbable that this' can be done. 

The ordinance was returned to the 
committee without comment by the 
Council during the week ended Sept. 
25, to be held for a second reading. 


Key Route Rate Case Adjourned 


to January 
After a brief hearing in Oakland 
Sept. 14, the California Railroad 


Commission adjourned the rate case of 
the Key System Transit Company until 
Jan. 11, to give the company an oppor- 
tunity to permit completion of a phys- 
ical inventory of its properties and a 
revaluation of its holdings. 

The company is seeking to make per- 
manent the temporary raise in rates 
granted last year as an emergency 
measure. The Railroad Commission in- 
creased the street car rates from 6 to 
7 cents and ferry fares from 18 to 21 
cents. There have been two adjourn- 
ments granted of the hearing to fix 
permanent rates. 

Witnesses for the company testified 
that following the rate increases 
patronage fell off more than was ex- 
pected and that revenues did not show 
the increase that had been estimated. 
According to figures submitted by 
Richard Sachse, consulting engineer of 
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The News of the Industry 


the company, there has been a decrease 
of 4,300,000 in the number of passen- 
gers carried on street cars and ferries 
since the new fare schedule was put 
into effect. 

Mr. Sachse and C. C. Vargas, assist- 
ant to President Miller, declared that 
since the new rates went int» effect 
traction line revenues have increased 
$139,420 and ferry revenues $12 504 
instead of the $750 000 anticinated The 
percentage of shrinkage in the number 
of passengers was set at 7.70. 

H. P. Bell, chief engineer, declared 
that since Jan. 1 last a total of $6,000,- 
000 has been expended by the company 
in improvements and that more im- 
provements are contemplated. Invest- 
ments made include, he stated, the pur- 
chase of 40 new cars at a total cost of 


$621,164; two new ferryboats, $1,752,- 
994; the building of 12 steel center- 
entrance cars, $250,610, and the equip- 
ment of all Key cars with air brakes 
and electric couplers, $187,868. 

In addition, it was pointed out, the 
company has been saddled with an 
extra expense of about $400,000, repre- 
senting the cost to the company of an 
increase in wages which was awarded 
to the platform men. 

Leon Gray, Oakland city attorney, 
assailed the company’s figures, bring- 
ing out on cross-examination of wit- 
nesses that some of the proposed new 
construction cannot be undertaken 
within a year. He mentioned partic- 
ularly the proposed overhead crossing 
at Emeryville and the extension of the 
Key mole. 


Small Destruction of Florida Utilities 


Cessation of Car Service in Miami While Rebuilding Work Begins—Loss 
on West Coast Slight Also—Buses Perform Valuable Service 


NFORMATION coming to hand 
from Florida about the injury to 
utility property there indicates that 
the loss has been comparatively small. 


The facts are still fragmentary, be-. 


cause first of all attention is turned to 
rendering human succor. It appears, 
however, that the storm caused little 
damage that cannot be quickly repaired 
just as soon as men and materials in 
sufficient quantity are available. Tracks 
and overhead are gone here and there 
and buildings are demolished, but that 
appears to be the extent of the havoc. 
From Miami and its immediate en- 
virons, the area on the coast worst 
stricken, authentic reports on utility de- 
struction are slow in coming in. So far 
as the magic city itself is concerned 
street car service had not been restored 
on Sept 22, but business was fast being 
resumed. It takes time to rebuild 
track and restore wires. Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, the two cities on the 
west coast of Florida having electric 
railway service, escaped Saturday’s 
storm with comparatively light dam- 
age, officials declare. Shut-downs made 
necessary by broken circuits and dam- 
age to lines and poles constituted the 
discomforts of the storm to the rail- 
ways of these cities. 

Railway service in Tampa was dis- 
continued at 10 o’clock Saturday night, 
when the wind reached a velocity of 52 
miles an hour. At the same time about 
half of the cars in the city were moved 
to Tampa Heights from the carhouse, 
which is in a low section of the city, 
when it was feared water blown out 
of the harbor might return in the form 
of a tidal wave. This did not material- 
ize, and by Sunday afternoon some of 
the cars were running. Service was 
normal Monday. Damage to Tampa 


Electric Company property, which in- 
cluded light and power, was not more 
than $15,000, officials say. 

Service at St. Petersburg, which is 
under municipal management, was dis- 
continued early Saturday evening, but 
cars were in operation in the city and 
on some suburban lines late Sunday. 
Service to Gulfport has not yet been 
completed because of a damaged bridge. 
Losses here were not great, and it was 
said that city service could have been 
continued but for the danger of short 
circuits from broken high-tension wires 
of the Pinellas Power Company. 

A survey at Coral Gables indicates 
that the hurricane spent its force 
there to a lesser degree than in many 
other regions of the storm. The total 
property loss is put at about $1,500,000. 
The service on the local electric rail- 
way was interrupted by damage to 
overhead and track that can be’ re- 
paired at small expense. Meanwhile, 
however, buses are covering the city on 
schedule. 

Reports trickling in indicate that 
everywhere in the storm area buses 
performed valuable service. Many of 
the interurban bus services continued 
uninterrupted, but particularly in the 
Miami area was the bus requisitioned 
for emergency transportation. The 
Miami terminal of the Florida motor 
lines, a Stone & Webster organization, 
was damaged slightly. At Tampa 
there was very little damage to the 
company’s property. No serious dam- 
age to buses was sustained by the Gulf 
Coast Transportation Company and 
the Tamiami Trail Tours. Weeks must 
intervene, however, before the facts can 
all be brought together from which the 
full story of the utilities in the storm 
area can be written. 
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Des Moines Men Lose Wage Claim 


The claim of trainmen to $56,744 in 
back wages alleged to be due from the 
Des Moines City Railway, Des Moines, 
Ia., under an arbitration award made 
in 1920 was denied by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in a decision 
handed down at Denver, Colo., on Sept. 
20. The opinion was by Judge William 
S. Kenyon. It affirmed the ruling of 
Judge Martin J. Wade of the Federal 
District Court of Southern Iowa. 

The litigation grew out of an arbi- 
tration award made by J. Edward 
Kirbye and J. Ben Wiley in April, 1920, 
allowing members of the Amalgamated 
Association a wage increase from 60 
to 70 cents an hour. The award was to 
be retroactive to March 1, 1920, under 
a working agreement signed between 
the men and the company in 1915. 

Payment of the full Kirbye scale of 
70 cents was not made until after Aug. 
1, 1920, the carmen being paid the old 
scale by order of the federal court upon 
representation of the receivers that 
revenues were insufficient to pay the 
new award. 

On Aug, 21, 1920, the court ordered 
fares to be increased from 5 to 6 cents, 
and stipulated that the additional rev- 
enue should be used to pay the increase 
of 10 cents an hour provided in the 
Kirbye award, the rest, if any, was to 
be used to pay back wages of approxi- 
mately $80,000, which had accrued 
since March 1. After $24,000 had been 
used for this purpose passenger traffic 
fell off to a point where there was no 
longer a balance. 

The men then demanded payment of 
the remaining $56,744. The court re- 
fused to order payment and appeal was 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In opposing the claims of the employ- 
ees. the company contended that the 
Kirbye award was never accepted un- 
conditionally by the court, but purely 
upon the basis that it would be paid 
if funds became available. The com- 
pany also set up a counter claim against 
the union in the sum of $59,727. This 
amount it alleged was due the company 
from the men under the terms of a later 
wage arbitration in June, 1921. Under 
this award the arbitrators reduced the 
wage scale from 70 cents to 59 cents 
an hour. The company contended that 
this award should also have been retro- 
active to March 1, 1921. under the 1915 
working agreement, and that the work- 
men should have been required to re- 
turn the $59,727 overpaid to them. 

Judge Scott M. Ladd, who represented 
the men in the appeal, said application 
for a rehearing may be made. 


Writ to Stop Vote on Five-Cent 
Fare in New York Denied 


The application of Frank J. McCabe 
for an injunction restraining the Board 
of Elections from submitting to the 
voters at the coming election the Mu- 
nicipal Assemblv proposal for a refer- 
endum on the 5-cent fare was denied 
on Sept. 22 by Supreme Court Justice 
Valente. The decision was made almost 
entirely on the right of the Municipal 
Assembly to enact the law in question 
and the authority of the courts to inter- 
fere with the legislative branch of the 
government. 
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Former Comptroller Craig appeared 
as special counsel for the city, desig- 
nated by Mayor Walker to act partly 
because he offered the resolution later 
enacted by the local legislature, and for 
the Tammany Hall law committee which 
appeared to aid in upholding the pro- 
posed referendum. The case will be 
appealed immediately. 

The local law in question makes it 
unlawful for the Board of Estimate to 
authorize or effect any change in any 
rapid transit contract for the purpose 
of increasing the fare above 5 cents, or 
for granting any bonus or subsidy, or 
from considering such a proposal until 
after it has been submitted to the voters 
upon a referendum and has been ap- 
proved by a majority, and such ref- 
erendum cannot be submitted to the 
voters unless a petition has been 
filed signed by 15 per cent of the 
voters at the last state election. 

The Appellate Division Justices may 
arrange to hear the appeal before their 
regular session on Oct. 5, but in any 
event the case will reach the Court of 
Appeals before the election on Nov. 2. 


Rapid Transit Plan for Seattle 
to Go Before Council 


William Pitt Trimble’s plan for a 
rapid transit system for Seattle, Wash.., 
will be laid formally before the City 
Council at a meeting, at which mem- 
bers of the Council will meet in com- 
mittee of the whole with members of 
the Rapid Transit Club and the City 
Planning Commission for a general dis- 
cussion of the plan. The transit com- 
mittee has spent more than a year in 
research of urban traffic problems. The 
plan the committee agreed upon calls 
for construction of tunnel and trestles 
at an estimated cost of between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000. 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 


Electric Railway and 
Allied Associations 


Oct. 1—American Electric Railway 
Association, Metropolitan Section, 
Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, 8 p. m. 

Oct. 1-2—Publiec Utilities Associa- 
tion of West Virginia, annual con- 
vention, Kanawha Hotel, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Oct. 4¢-8—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, annual convention 
and exhibits, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 10-15—Congress International 
Tramway, Local Railway and Mo- 
torbus Association, Barcelona, Spain. 

Oct. 25-29—Annual Congress and 
Exhibit, National Safety Council, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Nov. 16-18—Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, National Transporta- 
tion and Service Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

November 16-19—American Weld- 
ing Society, fall meeting and Inter- 
national Welding and Cutting Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, New York. 
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Rerouting in St. Louis Way to 
Traffic Improvement 


The rerouting of several of the rail- 
way lines in St. Louis, Mo., including 
the merging of some and elimination of 
others, is being considered by Director 
of Streets and Sewers Brooks as a 
means of improving traffic conditions 
in the city. He plans to make all streets 
in the downtown section of the city 
one-way thoroughfares. The basic idea 
back of his tentative plans is to reduce 
the number of cars using the congested 
streets to a minimum, without inca- 
pacitating carriers in handling peak 
traffic, and straightening of lines, thus 
assuring quicker and better service. 
Some new tracks would be laid, but 
old tracks will remain for emergency 
use, 


A Symposium of the Best Ideas in 
Railway Publicity and Advertising 


From more than 5,000 advertisements 
and posters which have been used by 
electric railway companies in making 
contact with the public the American 
Electric Railway Association has_ se- 
lected 2,000 which it considers to be 
the best and possessing the strongest 
selling appeal. The 2,000 chosen have 
been assembled for presentation in a 
convenient looseleaf folder. Copies of 
this folder will be exhibited at the 
Cleveland convention and later each 
member company of the association 
will receive one of the books. 

More than 200 pages of copy will 
appear in the folder at the outset and 
it is planned to add to these in the 
future as further examples of good 
railway publicity are received. The 
association thus assumes the rdéle of a 
clearing house for publicity” copy, 
passing on to the member companies 
outstanding contributions produced by 
individual railways or original mate- 
rial prepared by the association itself. 

The contents of the folder will be 
arranged for use by member companies. 


Minnesota Commission Makes 
Separate Appeal in Duluth Case 


The Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission and the Attorney-General of 
Minnesota have joined in a separate 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court from a decree on fares in Duluth, 
granted to the Duluth Street Railway 
by the United States District Court in 
1925. The city of Duluth had already 
appealed the case. 

The commission and attorney gen- 
eral leaving all else to the separate 
appeal of the city of Duluth, have 
brought up for decision two claims: 

1. That .the district court of the 
United States for the district of Minne- 
sota had no jurisdiction at the time this 
action was commenced; and 

2. That, in any event, this action was 
prematurely brought and should have 
been dismissed. 

The court also is asked to decide 
whether Chapter 278, Session Laws of 
Minnesota, 1921, offered by the Minne- 
sota Legislature to appellee and others 
similarly situated and said to be ac- 
cepted by the Duluth Street Railway 
as offered, is a binding agreement be- 
tween Minnesota and the company. 
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S<S Competitor Denied Rights 
R B D | In Milwaukee 
ecent us eve opments Downtown Milwaukee from Grand 


Competitive Bus System Seeks 
Rights in Omaha 


Petitions are being circulated in 
Omaha, Neb., asking for the submission 
of the question of granting a franchise 
to the bus interests headed by Russell 
J. Walsh, permitting them to operate 
within the city limits in competition 
with the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway. It is considered unlikely that 
a sufficient number of signatures can 
be secured in time to file the petitions 
so that the voters may pass on the 
question at the November election. 
This means no action until next May. 

The Council has been enjoined by the 
railway from granting permits for the 
operation of competing buses. The com- 
pany contended that a franchise was 
necessary and that there should be a 
vote of the people first. The Supreme 
Court took the contrary position and 
the injunction was dissolved. Before 


the mandate of the higher court reached-~ 


the City Council, the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, representing the 
bondholders, invoked the _ injunctive 
powers of the federal court, on similar 
grounds, and this tied the Council’s 
hands. 

Mr. Walsh proposes to obviate the 
necessity of litigation by conceding that 
a vote of the people is required, and so 
will ask for one. Meanwhile the rail- 
way is adding buses in newly developed 


. portions of the city. 


Bus Lines Out of Buffalo 
Sanctioned 


The Public Service Commission has 
approved a declaration of abandonment 
by the International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of that portion of its route 
known as its Buffalo, Kenmore and 
Tonawanda line and that portion of its 
route known as its Military Road line 
in the villages of Kenmore, the town 
of Tonawanda and the city of Tona- 
wanda. In the commission’s order the 
railway is required to protect the rights 
of holders of bonds issued under an in- 
denture of mortgage dated May 25, 
1898, by depositing with the trustee of 
the mortgage $2.500 semi-annually 
until ten payments have been made. 

The Public Service Commission has 
granted to the International Bus Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Railway, permission for the oper- 
ation of bus lines from the city of 
Tonawanda to the Buffalo city line and 
between Kenmore and Tonawanda. 


Fight Likely Over New York 
Bus Grant 


According to the Wall Street Journal 
there is likely to be a split in the Board 
of Estimate on the granting of bus 
franchises in New York City and 
although it may be that Mayor Walker 
favors the Equitable Coach Company’s 
application it is by no means a cer- 


tainty that it will be the successful 


applicant. That paper said: 

The sponsors of the Equitable Coach 
Company have kept as much as _ possible 
in the background. But it is generally 
understood that its backers include the 
engineering firm of J. G. White, William 


H. Woodin, president of American Car & 
Foundry Company and vice-chairman of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Reception of 
Distinguished Guests, and Grover A. 
Whalen, acting chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Reception of Distinguished 
Guests, general manager of the Wanamaker 
stores and formerly Commissioner of Plant 
and Structures under former Mayor Hylan. 
At present the Equitable is operating a 
line of buses between the Wanamaker 
stores of New York and Philadelphia. Pre- 
sumably if the company is successful in 
securing city-wide franchises it will be 
operated and managed by the J. G. White 
Company. 


Bus Service Under Charter Plan 
at Toledo 


The Community Traction Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has entered the field of 
furnishing private bus service under 
charter arrangements to parties travel- 


Charter a Coach! 


Enjoy a week-end in the country at small expense. 


‘O FUN to compare 
N with this. You and 

a party of friends char 
terahbus. Start out Saturday 
for one of the many nearby 
lakes og resorts, returning 
Sunday evening. Dividing 
the expense among all of 
_you mskes each one’s share 
very sinall. No worries of 
driving. Just complete re- 
laxation in the great out-of- 
doors. Doesn’t the very mén- 
tion of it sound enticing? 


Ask Mr. Greig 


The Company’s Message to Week-Enders 


ing to conventions, parties and outings. 
An announcement has been made 
through a regular display space news- 
paper advertising campaign in Toledo 
newspapers. James Ashton Greig is 
in charge of the new business. Al- 
ready he has had a number of inquiries 
and believes that a profitable sideline 
business may be developed through the 
chartering of buses. 

The company recently placed a fleet 
of buses in operation on its Front Street 
route, from which tracks were removed 
during repaving of the street. Several 
feeder lines are also in operation and 
the company has lately taken over this 
business itself, doing away with the old 
plan of farming it out. 


Avenue and Sixth Street east to the 
North Western depot is adequately 
served by the railway and bus lines of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, and another transportation 
line would only add to the city’s grow- 
ing traffic congestion problem, accord- 
ing to the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. So that body has denied the 
application of the American, Bus Lines, 
Inc., for a permit to extend its service 
from its Sixth Street terminal east to 
the North Western depot at the lake. 
The city opposed the extension on the 
ground that it would increase traffic 
difficulties and it also asked that no 
further certificates be granted for the 
downtown streets pending completion 
of the transportation survey. 

The commission declared that the 
city’s attempt to avoid further conges- 
tion on Grand Avenue did not seem un- 
reasonable. It held that a question of 
this kind is primarily of local concern 
and that where there is a difference of 
opinion between a bus company and a 
city over the route of interurban buses 
over city streets weight will be given 
by the Railroad Commission to the rec- 
ommendations of a city. 


Buses Between Lincoln and 
University Place 


The Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Rail- 
way has been authorized by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
operate a bus service between the city 
of Lincoln and University Place, a col- 


-lege suburb of 5,000 population, that is 


shortly to become a part of the munici- 
pality. The bus line will compete for 
business with the Lincoln Traction 
Company for traffic between the State 
Agricultural College and the city as 
well as in a downtown business district 
loop. Three buses are to be purchased 
and a 10-cent fare is to be charged as 
against a 7-cent fare on the interurban. 

The permission is granted upon the 
condition that the tracks in University 
Place, which city has been served by 
a spur from the main line to Bethany, 
another college suburb, are to remain 
in place until further action by the 
commission; that the electric service 
be continued until the bus service is 
started, and that approval be secured 
from the commission of the type of 
buses to be used. 


Buses Withdrawn from Downtown 
Area.—The Louisville Railway, Louis- 
ville, Ky., under a new grant, has 
started combination bus and street car 


-rides, with bus fares 10 cents, including 


transfers, and street car fares unchanged 
at 7 cents. Transfers can be made from 
bus to car or from car to bus, as desired, 
but a transfer and 3 cents in cash are 
needed upon entering the bus. Under 
the new contract the company is with- 
drawing its buses from routes which run 
to the downtown section of the city, and 
the buses will only be used for feeders 
to the car lines, operating from the 
terminals, through residence sections 
which have sprung up since any new 
car lines have been built. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Georgia Utilities Consolidation 
in Prospect 


Following the filing of a petition for 
charter of the Georgia Power Company 
P. S. Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has announced that the 
purpose of the new company is to con- 
solidate into one company such of the 
various electric light, power, street 
railway and gas companies in Georgia 
the stock of which has been acquired 
by the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company. The Georgia Power Com- 
pany eventually will own and operate 
these various properties instead of 
having numerous separate companies 
as at present. The properties include, 
among others, the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Georgia Railway & 
Electric Company, Athens Railway 
& Electric Company, Rome Railway & 
Electric Company, Georgia Utilities 
Company, Macon Railway & Electric 
Company, and several other separate 
corporations, all controlled by the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company. 

This consolidation of the various 
companies under one company will 
greatly simplify the situation, aid in 
financing the enterprise and result in a 
unification under one company of the 
various operations. The new company 
will be a Georgia company, incorporated 
under the laws of the state, controlled 
and managed as provided by the 


Georgia laws, with a board of directors, 
the majority of whom will be residents 
of the state of Georgia, and will be 
subject to the regulations of the 
Georgia Public Service Commission. 

P. S. Arkwright is to be president and 
H. M. Atkinson is to be chairman of the 
board of directors. Other officers have 
not been announced. 


D. & H. May Segregate 
Traction Holdings 


Segregation of all the subsidiaries 
of the Delaware & Hudson Company is 
forecast in an official notice to stock- 
holders of a special meeting to be held 
in New York on Oct. 26. It is stated 
that there will be presented for action 
at that meeting a recommendation of 
the board of managers that authority 
be conferred on that body “to transfer 
to a corporation or corporations, all 
the stock of which shall be owned by 
the Delaware & Hudson Company, all 
or any of the railroad properties, boat 
lines, traction lines, motor bus lines, 
hotels and other analogous interests 
belonging to it. BR ge 

The principal traction lines owned 
by the D. & H. are the United Traction 
Company, Albany, N. Y.; Hudson 
Valley Railway, Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
the Troy & New England Railway, 
Troy, N. Y. The D. & H. also controls 
the Schenectady Railway jointly with 
the New York Central. 


Conspectus of Indexes for September, 1926 


Compiled for Publication in This Paper by 


ALBERT S. RICHEY 
Electric Railway Engineer, Worcester, Mass. 
Month| Year Since War 
Latest | Ago Ago _ High i Low 
Street Railway Sept. Aug. Sept. | June May 
Pares* 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 
1913 = 4.84 7.36 | 7.36 | 7.29 | 7.37 | 6.88 : 
eiecae nace Bese Saas veeea Seae On *The three index numbers 
Q . ye . rept. . ct. . . 
re pepe hee! sone | ep 1925 | 1990. | 1924 marked with an asterisk are 
1913 = 100 154 2 | 153.1 | 150.9 | 247.5 | 148.5 computed by Mr. Richey, as 
Electric Railway Sept. | Aug. | Sept. } Sept. | March follows: Fares index is aver- 
ages 1926 1926 1925 1920 1923 age street railway fare in all 
a nh ev —___ || 226.1 | on 222.7 7. 0 | 206.8 United States cities with a 
. Elec, Ry. Assn. Sept. Aug. Sept. uly May i r 
" Construetion Cost. | ‘996 | 1926 | 1925 | 1920 | 1922 Deane ots OUD Eee? 
lec. Ry.) 1913 = 100] 293 2 | 293 6 | 200.5 | 256.4 | 167.4 | except New York City, and 
Eng. News-Record Sept. | Aug. Sept. ; June | Mar. wicishted ecco dine. UO OO 
Construction Cost 1926 1926 1925 1920 1922 tion. Street Railway Materials 
(General) 1913 = 100 | 208.3 | 208.3 | 202.1 | 273.8 | 162.0 index is relative average price 
U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.) Aug. | July | Aug. | May | Jan of materials (including fuel) 
Wholesale Commod- | 1926 1926 1925 1920 922 7 ; . 
nae cet 149.2 | 150.7 AH Aen ees ore in tales eto opera- 
Bradewect = Seni Vl muse eR AN REE ion and maintenance, 
Wholesale Commod-| 1926 | 1926 | 1925. | 1920 ‘1921, | weighted according to aver- 
_ ities 1913 = 9.21) 12.70 | 12.64 14.09 | 20.87 10.62 age use of such materials. 
U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.| Aug July Aug. July Mar. Wages index is relative aver- 
Retail Food 1926 1926 1925 1920 1922 age maximum hourly wage of 
1913 = 100 ‘| 185.7 | 157.0 | 160 4 | 219.2 | 138.7 | °© ae a 
Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. Aug. | July | Aug. July | Aug. es Ronductons erie: 
Cost of Living 1926 1926 1925 1920 1922 operators on 1387 of the larg- 
1914 = 100 165 3 | 166.0 | 1€8.7 | 204.5 | 154.5 est street and interurban rail- 
Steel Unfilled Orders} Aus. 31| July 31 | Aug. 3: July 31| July 31 | ways operated in the United 
cMilligalt ope) 1926) |) 1926.9) 1925) 1920) | 1924 States, weighted according t 
1913 = 5.91 3.542 | 3.603 | 3.513 | 11.118| 3.187 : B pommve tis MS. 
Bank Clearings Aug. j July ; Aug. | Oct. | Feb, the number of such men em- 
Outside N. Y. City | 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1925 | 1922 ployed on these roads. 
__ (Billions) 17.47 | 19.18 | 17.05} 20.47 | 10.65 
Business Failures Aug. | July | Aue. | Jan. | Aug. 
Number 1926 | 1926 } 1925 | 1924 | 1925 
Liabilities (Millions) 1316 1661 1353 2231 1353 
39.77 


Milwaukee Company Heads Tax List 
in Wisconsin.—The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company heads the 
list of utilities in Wisconsin with an 
assessment of $85,000,000 this year, 
compared with $74,750,000 last year. 
It will pay a tax of $1,897,691, com- 
pared with $1,571,561 in 1925. 

Three Representatives Renominated. 
—The Transit Commission renominated 
recently Alfred E. Marling, Robert A. 
Shaw and Benjamin H. Namm as rep- 
resentatives of the public on the board 
of directors of the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for another year. Their present 
terms expire this month. 


New Directors in Nashville.—Berry 
S. Spain, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Nashville Railway 
& Light Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
was elected a director of that company 
recently when the board of directors 
held a called meeting in the local office 
of President B. C. Edgar. John Conn 
Gui'd, vice-president of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, was also 
named on the board. The two new 
directors succeed H. A. Batchelor and 
W. R. Cole, resigned. 


Consider Babylon Car Purchase.— 
Conferences are being held in Babylon. 
L. I, with a view to the purchase of 
the long defunct Babylon Railroad line 
which skirted the Long Island Railroad 
tracks through a large portion of the 
town. The village board has appointed 
a committee to confer with representa- 
tives of the company. The offer made 
to the town officials precludes the build- 
ing of a new highway which would 
emerge at Lindenhurst. The trolley 
line owns a right-of-way extending 30 
ft. in width to the western village lim- 
its. The entire length of the proposed 
roadway is about 3 miles. ; 


Earnings Improve.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Interstate Street Railway, 
Attleboro, Mass., for the year ended 
July 31, 1926, were $177,225, compared 
with $171,333 for a similar period in 
1925. The operating expenses, depre- 
ciation and interest fell off from $187.- 
649 in 1925 to $136,786 in 1926. The 
balance, after the consideration of 
taxes, was £33.139, against a deficit 
in 1925 of $24,025. 


Recerd of Passengers Carried Shows 
Gain.—For July, 1926, the number of 
passengers carried on the lines of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md., was 17,849,930, against 
17,863,722 in July, 1925, according to a 
statement of the Industrial Bureau of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 
For the seven months period ended 
July 31. 1926, the total number of pas- 
sengers carried was 131,565,184, com- 
pared with 130,624,785 for the similar 
seven months period of a year ago. 


Net Income Increases.—For the two 
months period ended Aug. 31, 1926, the 
total operating revenues of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N: Y., were $8,002,457 
against $7,638,705 for a similar period 
of 1925. Total operating expenses were 
$5,033,994 against $4,990,791 for the 
1925 period. The net income after the 
consideration of income deductions was 
$1,246,569 compared with $1,008,175 in 
1925. 
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Berlin Traffic Expert Studies 
American Street Conditions 


Dr. Leonhard Adler, member of the 
City Council and Commissioner of local 
traffic in Berlin, Germany, has been 
making a tour of a number of the prin- 
cipal cities of this country. The Berlin 
municipality, through stock ownership, 
controls the company operating all the 
street railways in Berlin, and it has 
recently also taken over the bus, 
elevated and subway services. The 
problem of the co-ordination of these 
services so as best to provide for the 
local traffic needs of Berlin has there- 
fore become a very active problem in 
that. city. It was largely to study 
American methods along this line that 
Dr. Adler came to the United States. 
During his trip he visited New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Washington and Phil- 
adelphia, among other cities, and 
declared shortly before sailing on Sept. 


21 that his visit had been very helpful . 


on his problems. 

In one important respect, he said, 
traffic conditions in Berlin differ from 
those in this country. There is nowhere 
near the number of private automobiles 
on the streets. The total registration 
or private automobiles in Berlin is only 
about 48,000, although the city has a 
population approximating 3,000,000. 
This difference can be explained by the 
higher first cost and higher operating 
expenses of cars in Germany, as well 
as by the lower average incomes of its 
inhabitants. Thus, while in the United 
States a new automobile of good make 
can be purchased by a workman for a 
price equivalent to about two month’s 
wages, it would take a German work- 
man two years to earn the price of a 
corresponding car. Gasoline retails 
for about 45 cen's a gallon in Germany. 

Dr. Adler said that while a number 
of buses were in use in Berlin, the 
street cars were being depended on to 
carry the bulk of the traffic. He 
thought this condition would continue 
on account of the much lower operating 
cost per passenger by the cars. Among 
recent developments on the street rail- 
way system Dr. Adler spoke of the new 
light-weight cars, described on page 285 
of the issue of this paper for Feb. 13, 
1926; also of recent carhouse construc- 
tion in which the carhouse is in the 
center of a block and apartment build- 
ings for the train service men on the 
street frontage. This is a great con- 
venience to them and a help to the 
company. 


Former Railway Man With 
Mack Trucks 


William Whiteford, once vice-presi-_ 


dent and manager of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company, resigned to go 
‘into the truck business, is not to be lost 
entirely to transportation service, as 
he has been appointed manager of the 
northwest branch of the Mack Truck 
‘Company, which is erecting a head- 
quarters building at University and 


Cromwell Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. The 
district is Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. Mr. Whiteford succeeds Thomas 
F. Egan. 


R. L. Horsfield, general manager of 
the Cardiff Corporation Tramways, has 
been appointed president of the Mu- 
nicipal Tramways Association (Great 
Britain). Alderman J. Bowes, chair- 
man of the Manchester Tramways Com- 
mittee, has become vice-president. 


C. E. Thorney, who has occupied the 
post for the last year as general agent 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee Railroad, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been promoted to 
general agent of the entire North Shore 
railway and bus systems. He left Mil- 
waukee on Sept. 15 to take over his new 
duties at Chicago. Mr. Thorney went to 
Milwaukee as division passenger agent 
and later was promoted to general 
agent of the North Shore lines in Wis- 
consin. 


R. S. Amis, general agent of the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road at Chicago, IIl., has been appointed 
successor to C. E. Thorney as general 
agent of the properties at Milwaukee. 


Phil Litman, who has been in charge 
of the activities of the Wisconsin Motor 
Coach Association, as executive man- 
ager, has resigned from that post to 
enter the bus business in Davenport, 
Iowa. Mr. Litman was the first sec- 
retary of the association. 


R. O. Quick has been appointed direc- 
tor of public relations of the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., succeeding A. P. Gale, who was 
made manager recently of the Beloit 
properties of the company. 


Ray K. Linsley, office manager of the 
Bristol & Plainville Electric Company, 
Bristol, Conn., has been transfered to 
the general offices of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Company at Hartford. 
Mr. Linsley has been connected with the 
Bristol company for 27 years. He joined 
the organization when it was the Bris- 
tol & Plainville Tramway. 


Obituary 


C. R. Huntley 


Charles R. Huntley, a director of the 
International Railway, Buffalo, and 
president of the Buffalo General Elec- 
tric Company, died on Sept. 17 after 
an illness of several months. He was 
73 years old. Mr. Huntley also was a 
director of the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, the Niagara Elec- 
tric Service Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, and chairman of the board of the 
Buffalo, Niagara & TEastern Power 
Company, Buffalo. 

Mr. Huntley started his business 
career as a clerk in his father’s store 
in West Winfield. N. Y., but perhaps 
the most colorful periods of his life 


was spent in the Pennsylvania oil fields 
where he started as bookkeeper. Later 
he became an agent for a pipe line 
company and finally went into the oil 
exchange as a broker. 

In 1889, when the electrical business 
was in its infancy, Mr. Huntley went 
to work for the old Brush Electr*c 
Company, Buffalo. Later he was made 
general manager and in 1892 the Brush 
company was merged with the Buffalo 
General Electric Company, and he be- 
came its first vice-president. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until the death 
of Daniel O’Day in 1906 when he was 
elected president to succeed Mr. O’Day. 
He was a member of the executive 
committee of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in Buffalo in 1901. He was a 
past-president of the National Electric 
Light Association and a member of 
numerous scientific and business organ- 
izations. 


J. E. Allison 


James E. Allison, for the last ten 
years head of James E. Allison & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., consulting en- 
gineers, and former member of the now 
defunct St. Louis, Mo., Public Service 
Commission, died in St. Louis, Mo., on 
Sept. 19 at the age of 61 years. 

In recent years Mr. Allison special- 
ized as a valuation engineer. He 
served in that capacity on frequent 
occasions for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and various state commis- 
sions and also represented public utility 
companies and municipalities in cases 
before state commissions. 

Mr. Allison went to St. Louis prior 
to the opening of the Louisiana Pur- 


-chase Exposition in 1904 as a civil 


and mechanical engineer. Upon the 
basis of his work for the world’s fair 
he was later appointed to the city’s 
public service commission by Mayor 
Wells and served in that capacity under 
Mayor Kreisman and in the first term 
of Mayor Kiel, when the commission 
was abolished. 

He was born in Xenia, Ohio. He was 
graduated from Harvard University. 


Robert Jemison, at one time the presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Railway Light 
& Power Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
died recently. -Mr. Jemison was known 
not only as a railway promoter but he 
was a conspicuous figure in all indus- 
trial activities. He was recognized as 
one of the men who accomplished most 
for Birmingham. Besides being first 
among the pioneer real estate men of 
the city and one of the organizers of 
the original Birmingham Electric Com- 
pany, he helped to consolidate vari- 
ous railways of the city. For twenty 
years he was connected in an official 
capacity with the electric railway sys- 
tem of Birmingham. He resigned the 
presidency in 1907 after six years in 
that position to become chairman of 
the executive board. The new position 
gave him greater powers but relieved 
him of the active duties of directing 
the local system. Mr. Jemison was 
born in Tuscaloosa 73 years ago. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Alabama. After his retirement from 
the railway he spent most of his time 
in travel and in philanthropic work. 
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News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Fewer Ties But More Poles 
Purchased in 1925 


Data have been collected by the De- 
partment of Commerce in co-operation 
with the Department of Agriculture, to 
show the relative purchases of wood 
ties by electric and steam railways in 
1925 and in 1923. Information has also 
been gathered on the relative purchases 
of wooden poles by railways, light and 
power companies and commercial tele- 
graph and telephone companies for 
those two years. 

In 1923 6,842,770 wooden ties of ail 
classes were purchased by electric rail- 
ways. Preliminary figures for 1925 
give the total for that year as 6,187,959, 
a material decrease over the former 
period. Of the total for 1925, 1,174,312 
were treated ties and the balance un- 
treated. The largest number of any 
one class of untreated ties purchased 
were 1,558,129 heart white oaks, a wood 
which may readily be used untreated. 
Red oak ties to the number of 423,052 
were reported as sold after treatment, 
in 1925, Figures are not available to 
show the relative number of treated 
and untreated ties sold in 1923 as no 
attempt was made to differentiate be- 
tween them at that time. 

An increase was shown for 1925 over 
1923 in the matter of wooden poles 
purchased. The total last year was 
3,291,514, while that for 1923 was 3,060,- 
794. A majority of poles purchased in 
1925 were treated, these totaling 1,768,- 
522, while the untreated poles totaled 
1,512,992. The two principal types of 
wood specified in 1925 were Western 
red cedar and Southern red cedar. 


Tire Executives Comment on 
Rubber Situation 


Bottom prices have been reached in 
the crude rubber market and stability 
of prices is assured for an indefinite 
period, according to the opinion of 
Harry T. Dunn, president of the Fisk 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Sept. 21, 1926 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 14.275 
Copper wire, cents perlb........0.......0 16.25 
Lead cents per lbicaas-tewiss cola Oe 8.75 
Zine, cents perJb- se. cee ee Bee TAY af 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roadsyenossitonsins ss \enie nee oe $5.55 


Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons........ 1.95 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. . 2.00 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.525 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons. . 1.40 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons. . . 2235, 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

Bi OOG Tice aac seein Soteceee ects wee $6.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per lb. 18.00 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. . 2.10 
Linseed oi] (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., cents perlb.. 11.60 
White lead in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 

PERU 5.5. 5 Satis beret oR ced 15.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal........ $0.92 


Tire Company, who has just returned 
from England, where he has made a 
study of the rubber situation. He went 


on to say: 
First-hand contact with the English 
rubber market. gives every basis for the 


belief that crude rubber prices have settled 
down to a stable price level, and I believe 
that every legitimate effort will be made 
by the planters to insure quiet, steady 
markets. 

William O’Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, does not 
entirely subscribe to this optimistic 
forecast. He inclines more to the belief 
that a certain amount of fluctuation in 
the price of crude rubber will continue 
to make itself felt for some time to 
come. He stated that in his opinion 
good tires are cheaper now than they 
are apt to be again in the near future. 

Commenting on a recent statement of 
the Secretary of Commerce, who at- 
tributes present rubber prices to a 


“rubber conservation campaign of 
manufacturers and consumers,’ Mr. 
O’Neil said: 


It it still true that you can’t save rubber 
by using less of it. The consumer has not 
been helped by the tire manufacturer, who 
has taken to using more substitutes for 
real, new rubber in the last few months. 
What tire users want is mileage, and the 
net result of the increase in the use of 
shoddy, second-hand rubber and other sub- 
stitutes in tires has been to lessen the wear 
of such tires. So the consumer, to obta’n 
a stated number of miles from “substituted 
tires,’ must actually pay more per mile 
instead of less if he uses such products. 


Transportation and Utility 
Earnings Above the Average 


Transportation and public utility com- 
panies are rated somewhat higher than 
industry in general in the percentage of 
gross income applied to annual cash 
dividends, according to an analysis of 
corporate finances recently made by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, N. Y. An average of 
only 34 cents out of every $1 of gross 
receipts annually of all the corporations 
in the United States is applied to cash 
dividends, even in good years, it was 
stated. Cash dividends in 1923, the 
latest representative good year for 
which data are available, range from 
an average of 7 per cent of total re- 
ceipts among corporations engaged in 
financial operations, such as banks, in- 
surance companies and the like, to as 
low as an average of 1.2 per cent of 
total receipts in wholesale and retail 
trade. In the same year transportation 
and public utility companies disbursed 
6.3 per cent of their gross receipts as 
cash dividends, while the manufacturing 
companies’ total cash dividends were 
3.6 per cent of their total receipts. 

The total amount set aside in 1923 
for improvement, expansion, making up 
previous losses and other capital re- 
serves represented little more than 2 
per cent of the total receipts of all 
corporations, and 2.6 per cent was 


charged to depreciation. This 2 per 
cent of gross receipts not disbursed in 
cash dividends also covered the item of 
stock dividends which loomed so large in 
creating a popular impression of great 
prosperity in the case of a few individ- 
ual companies. But the relative impor- 
tance of such surplus earnings, as re- 
gards the business of the nation as a 
whole, in the light of the Conference 
Board’s analysis, obviously is very 
small, being only a fractional portion 
of 2 per cent of the total receipts. 

By far the greatest portion of the 
gross income, 86.8 per cent, or nearly 
nine-tenths of the total receipts of all 
corporations in 1923, went into operat- 
ing expenses, covering wages, cost of 
material, fuel, power and_ supplies, 
officers’ salaries and similar items. 


Irving Iron Works Holds Annual 
Sales Convention 


More than a hundred members of the 
Irving Iron Works organization were 
present at the national sales conven- 
tion of the company, which has been in 
session at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City during the past week. The at- 
tendance included officers of the com- 
pany, department heads from the main 
office and factory at Long Island City 
and representatives from the 30 sales 
offices throughout the country. 

The opening session, held on the 
morning of Tuesday, Sept. 21, was fol- 
lowed by an inspection of the factory 
and a baseball game between teams 
from the office and shop forees. A 
buffet supper at the plant and an eve- 
ning business meeting completed the 
day. On Wednesday, after a morning 
business session and luncheon, the party 
traveled to Kearny, N. J., to inspect a 
notable installation of Irving “subway” 
flooring and “Safsteps” in the power 
plant of the Public Service Production 
Corporation. Returning to New York, 
the day closed with a banquet, presided 
over by Walter E. Irving, president of 
the company. 

Thursday was given over entirely to 
a discussion of sales promotion and de- 
partmental co-operation. On Friday 
business was cast aside and the party 
was conveyed by private cars to Stam- 
ford, Conn., and entertained with a 
clambake and outdoor games at Mr. 
Irving’s country place, Glenbrook. 


Track and Line 


Manhattan & Queens Traction Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., plans to re- 
locate the trolley tracks on Queens 
Boulevard from Jamaica to New York 
and the Eastern Construction Company, 
Brooklyn, the lowest bidder, has noti- 
fied the Borough President that it is 
ready to start the work immediately 
upon the awarding of the contract. A 
request for an appropriation of $666,856 
is to be made at the next meeting of the 
Board of Estimate. General Manager 
Duncan of the railway has stated that 
the work of relocating the tracks be- 
tween Long Island City and Elmhurst 
would be completed within a period of 
90 days, but during that time there will 
be no interruption to traffic. 


